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‘What in the world does 


Boss: | can’t decipher this carbon copy! Look here, 


for example... what does that say? 


Girt: Why, it says: “yours of the 18th” 


just have a badly blurred copy! 
goss: I'l] say it’s blurred! With all the money 
this office spends for 
“an read? 


you 


‘arbon paper, why don’t we 
get copies a man 


Girt: Because one piece of the carbon paper we use 
simply wont give us enough good, legible copies 
and our office doesn’t like us to throw it away 


too soon. 


Boss: Then why do we use it? There must be 


good carbon papers! 


Girt: Of course. But the supply department thinks 
it ts economical to buy this cheap paper. But they're 
wrong. Actually, 
Park Avenue, made by Royal, i 


a good carbon, like Roytype* 
is more economical 
because it can give many more clear, legible copies! 
And Park Avenue carbon paper will not 
. will not smudge, smear, offset, or get your 
fingers dirty! 
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‘yoots of rbo 18rb’ mean?” 


Boss: And you're sure we'd really save money by 


using Park Avenue? 


Girt: (Certainly. The Royal representative told m 
that if you had paid S115 for a standard type- 
writer, and if you have used it fire years, you have 
bought for it S115 worth of carbon paper and rib- 
bons. With Roytype* Park 
and Roytype* ribbons, you can cut those costs ma- 


Avenue carbon papers, 


terially! 


Boss: That settles it! Tell the supply department that 
we start using Roytype* 


ROYAL 


MAKERS OF ROYTYPE* CARBON PAPER 
AND RIBBONS 


carbon papers and ribbons 
right away! 


"Keep 'em Typing" 


“tree” Nev 
*Trade Marks Reg. Pat. Off. Copyright 1942, Typewriter Co,, Ine 
— 
Yearly subscription $2. 00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter. September 29, 1932, at the post office at. East Strouds- 
9. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA TION is published monthly JUN 
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SEVEN KEYS 
To Getting and Holding a Job 


By Lyons and Martin 


Get the Get the 
RIGHT PROPER 
JOB PROMOTION 


GET—NOT JUST A JOB; GET THE JOB 


JOBS ARE PLENTIFUL — CAUTION! 


Now is the time for the beginning employee to choose a job wisely—a time when he can 
choose. The factors involved in making a constructive, discriminating selection of a career should 
be studied systematically, scientifically—even selfishly! It is better for the employee, the employer, 
and the country if youth can be guided into the right job in the beginning. All concerned gain eco- 
nomically and youth morale is conserved. 


JOBS ARE RUNGS OF A LADDER — CLIMB! 


yi The statement that “obtaining promotion is a science” contains much truth. Definite factors, 

definite procedures, and sound action are involved. Practical training in the attitudes and the 
activities to be considered can be taught through the study of “Seven Keys to Getting and Hold- 
ing a Job.” by George J. Lyons, topnotch sales manager of a nationally known company, and 
Harmon C. Martin, a personnel assistant who interviews thousands of applicants for jobs in an 
internationally known bank. Both authors have had years of experience in the business world 
and both are active teachers now. They give evening instruction at New York University in per- 
sonnel administration, industrial relations, and the strategy of job finding. 


pe SEVEN KEYS THAT OPEN DOORS OF OPPORTUNITY 


ave 
The student who has studied the seven vital factors that are involved in getting and holding a ij 

em job begins his career with a great advantage. He is better able to avoid blind alleys and earning if 

: plateaus. He can make an informed choice of a position. He will be better prepared for that 

cial “survival-of-the-fittest” period that sooner or later is expected to follow the war. The best jobs go 

to those who are best prepared and who know best how to select and how to go after the job. 

The contents of the Lyons and Martin text are worth their weight in gold to the student who re- 

ceives the training. List price, $1.20. 


rib- 


hat 


In fairness to the authors, a charge must be made for “sample” copies 
of a book of this nature. We shall be glad to refund the cost of an exam- 
ination copy when an adoption order results. 

Order from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


onthly JUNE, 1942 
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IBM Electromatic Type- 
writers are serving the needs of 
both government and industry. 
This all-electric machine is a war 
worker which is bringing speed 
and accuracy to the production of 
countless thousands of important 
orders, invoices, specifications, let- 
ters, and other documents. 


If your school is equipped with 
Electromatics, you can help these 
machines continue the good work 


‘Keep this First-Class 


WAR 


Keep Electromatics in the Battle of Production 


Offices in a Principal Cities 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


—in first-class 
condition 


by keeping them properly adjusted, 
well oiled, and in perfect running 
order. 


All Electromatic users are en- 
titled to Electromatic Service from 
the nearest IBM office. Our men 
are especially trained to make 
any necessary adjustments or re- 
pairs. You can also arrange for a 
periodic check-up on all your Elec- 
tromatics at regular convenient 


intervals. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Standard ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 
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America’s all-out VICTORY PROGRAM 


4 Ways Business Education 


can help in 


As the pace of America’s all-out Victory 
Program quickens, the need for trained office 
workers is increasing rapidly. 


Particularly in war industries and Govern- 
ment agencies, the shortage has become acute. 
A huge army of office machine operators and 
trained office workers of all kinds is urgently 
needed to keep moving the tremendous vol- 
ume of paper work that is required to build 
ships, tanks, planes and guns. 


In these four ways you can help break the 
bottleneck in office workers and make your 


school a vital part of America’s Victory’ 


Program. 


1. Impress upon your students the impera- 
tive need, in government agencies and war 
industries, for trained Dictaphone operators 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


and secretaries NOW. 


2. Include the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course in your summer school program. 


3. Make certain that all qualified students are 
given NOT LESS than the basic fifty-hour 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


4. If this emergency finds your school with 
insufficient equipment to maintain such a pro- 
gram, consult our local office for information 
regarding our Dictaphone training facilities. 


Give your students all possible assistance in earning 
the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency—now 
recognized as a badge of war-time efficiency. 


Dictaphone Corporation is prepared to coop- 
erate with you in this vital program for victory. 
Please feel free to consult with us. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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= EDITORIAL COMMENT = 


Teaching—A Better Field Than Ever 


The schools throughout the land have gone through 
two hard years, but this is more or less to be expected 
in times like these. The years immediately preceding 
and during the last World War were trying times also, 
but the educational system of the country survived and, 
indeed, went on to enjoy, in the two decades following 
the war, the greatest period of expansion of educational 
facilities and opportunities that the world has ever 
known. The same factors are not operative now to the 
same extent, but there are many comparable elements 
and the following conclusions seem valid. 

The longer the period of dislocation, the greater will 
be the upsurge thereafter. The birth rate throughout 
the country will increase and with it will come again 


Business 


For all the great changes that have taken place in this 
school year, we all realize that it is a mere beginning. 
Hardly a year ago we were still concerned with the place- 
ment of even our adequate commercial graduates. We 
felt proud when we could place all of our worthy grad- 
uates. Now we have the problem of finding people whose 
training and ability is not too bad. In most parts of the 
country there is a definite shortage of even fairly trained 
business teachers. This situation will be accentuated in 
the school year ahead of us and will probably be main- 
tained during the war period. More of our older grad- 
uates will be drawn into the forces and into business. 
Many more men teachers will go into service, and many 
women will let themselves be beguiled into the apparently 
more attractive offers that business can make. 

The reaction will, however, we know, be all the more 
certain. The period ahead of us is not typical. We still 
face the problem of what to do with bookkeeping instruc- 
tion in high school. We have yet to find a solution for 


Adjusting Business 


The government and industry are seeking thousands 
of trained commercial workers. That the problem is a 
pressing one, is made evident through the nation-wide 
appeal for office workers by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. This need will undoubtedly become 
further intensified as many clerical workers are inducted 
into the armed forces. The adequate replacement of 
these workers by women is quite uncertain because of 
the increasing use of women workers in industry. More- 
over, the distributive services are also beginning to feel 
the need, for the shortage of competent workers is also 
becoming evident here. 

It is the opinion of leaders in business education that 
this problem can be met by utilizing more adequately 
the educational facilities for special emergency training 
and retraining in business education. To indicate how 
these programs may be organized the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and Vicinity has 
just issued a bulletin on “Adjusting Commercial Edu- 
cation to War Needs.” 


JUNE, 1942 


and Education in 


Education To 


increased enrollments in the public schools. Already, 
serious shortages of teachers exist in many areas in cer- 
tain fields. The more teachers leave the schools for the 
armed forces or industry or business or retirement, the 
more acute the shortages will become and the more fields 
will be affected. The postwar period will demand the ut- 
most in sanity and specialized training for the huge task 
of keeping civilization on the upward path. In this 
strange new world into which we are so rapidly being 
whirled, the teachers are going to be called upon to play 
perhaps the most important role of all, chiefly because of 
the reliance we shall have to place upon a properly pre- 
pared next generation. What a challenge for all edu- 
cators!—Dean Ralph E. Pickett, New York University. 


1942-1943 


excess numbers who start shorthand and we still have 
not adequate alternate. Distributive education has not 
yet made a place for itself in the American school pro- 
gram. 

Adjust ourselves to the immediate we must. That is 
all important. Yet let us not assume that all the world 
will change. Possibly this is the best time to work out 
plans for a more adequate education for business. Thou- 
sands of the younger workers in business education will 
not be able to follow through because they are more 
urgently needed elsewhere. Many thousands more, how- 
ever, will be of greatest service by staying with their 
present work. Upon them is placed the obligation of pre- 
paring for us a more permanently adequate education 
for business. Now is the time not only for change and 
excitement :—it is also the time for upgrading and im- 
provement for one’s self and one’s school. They also 
serve who carry on the daily routine to which all soon 
hope to return. —Herbert A. Tonne 


the War 


The bulletin contains suggestions for concentrations 
of study and refresher courses in secretarial work, book- 
keeping, distributive education and machine practice. 
There is in addition, a section indicating how business 
education may be adapted to meet the new problems of 
consumer education. These patterns are organized in 
terms of the needs of high school seniors desiring speed- 
up and short unit courses; post high school students 
awaiting draft, preparing for enrollment or entering em- 
ployment; retraining for adults; and those now in the 
armed forces who need clerical training which may be 
provided in nearby available educational institutions. 

The program set-up cannot be thought of as perma- 
nent, for undoubtedly many changes will take place in 
the next few months. Nevertheless, this contribution 
does serve as a guide post to help us make immediate 
adjustments. It is to be hoped that more complete ma- 
terials which indicate in detail how these adjustments are 
to be made will be presented in the yearbook programs 
of other associations. —Herbert A. Tonne 
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SHE CLINCHED 
THIS JOB IN THE 
CLASS ROOM 


This girl was trained to operate a Monroe 
Adding-Calculator in school. When she came 
out, she was ready to step into a better job, a 
more useful job, a higher job—she had prac- 
tical, usable skill and experience to speed 
essential war figure work. 

That’s why so many schools are teaching 
actual business machine operation; and natu- 
rally they use Monroe Adding-Calculators— 
the very machines that the students find in 
the factories and offices where they go to work. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator specially made for schools _ Un 
and sold at a special price to fit school budgets. 
The real object today is to train students to in T] 


meet war employment demands. Monroe — 

branches are ready and eager to render any velop 

assistance to schools in adapting their equip- mond 

ment and courses for this vitally essential work. cours 

re 

cation 

MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. | ::.: 
Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY tera 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In The Right Direction 


If you are one of those who believe that 
at least some students should study 
“shorthand and typewriting for personal 
use,” and who still believe that it is inad- 
visable for large numbers of students to 
take these two subjects with the regular 
vocational classes, you should read an 
article by Mr. Lifton, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, New Utrecht 
High School, Brooklyn, on this subject 
in the Business Education World. It 
seems to me that the New York people 
are on the right track. I have always 
favored shorthand and typewriting for 
personal use for those who have reached 
a point in their educational program 
where it seems likely that a modest 


Tha 


A short time ago I paid my respects to 
an article in which the author contended 
that any “ambitious young man” who 
wants to reach the top in business should 
learn shorthand and typewriting. In the 
Gregg News Letter which appeared 
shortly thereafter there was the expected 
reaction to my comment. Among other 
things the author of that reaction stated 
that he would like to have Mr. Nichols 
suggest some other stepping-stone to suc- 
cess in business if he could do so—or 
words to that effect. I haven’t thought 
it worth while to list other possibilities 
since I assume that every man or woman 
in the business teaching field who has 
given any attention to guidance, place- 
ment, and follow-up problems knows most 


Do You 


Under the title “General Business Train- 
ing During The Emergency” some inter- 
esting things were said about this subject 
. cag Journal of Business Education for 

pril. 

To the reader who has followed de- 
velopments in this pre-vocational training 
field from the early days, when it was a 
juvenile, vocational clerical training 
course, to the present time when it is 
regarded by most thoughtful educators as 
a definite contribution of business edu- 
cation to the personal economic efficiency 
of present and future generations, it is a 
bit startling to read such a statement as 
this: “With a course of study (general 
business training) based primarily around 
business and its common practices, doesn’t 
a wealth of material lie within its medium 


JUNE, 1942 


amount of these two skills will be ad- 
vantageous to them in later years. But 
I have consistently opposed the tendency, 
which I am glad to note is waning, to ad- 
vise all students to enroll for typewriting 
and most of them to enroll for shorthand 
on the chance that in later life these skills 
mav come in handy. 

The New York plan is in line with the 
theory that objectives of training should 
be very carefully thought out, that plans 
for meeting chosen objectives should be 
carefully made, and that courses of in- 
struction’ designed to achieve certain 
goals should be so planned as to enable 
students to achieve them with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. 


nks! 


of the alternative jobs which I could 
have named in answer to that challenge. 

On page 681 of the April, 1942, num- 
ber of the Business Education World is 
an answer from Walter Chrysler who says 
to young men who are interested in avia- 
tion and airplane production, “If I were 
you I’d qualify myself for accountancy. 
I'd become an accountant. Young ac- 
countants are sent around by their firms 
to audit the books in companies every- 
where. They have a skill that makes 
them mighty valuable to business—indis- 
pensable. They often have chances to go 
to work for companies whose books they 
have audited.” So the Business Educa- 
tion World answers the question ad- 
dressed to me. 


Agree? 


which should be both essential and helpful 
to the students as future citizens?” The 
reader’s surprise increases as he goes on 
and reads, “strictly speaking the course 
does belong to the commercial department 
because it primarily concerns business— 
its terms and procedures—all of which 
tend to fit into the average commercial 
teacher’s experience and vocabulary.” 
Both of these quotations would seem to 
suggest that the primary function of this 
basic, personalized economics course, call 
it what you will, is to teach primarily 
about business. It is quite conceivable 
that even a commercial teacher with “a 
broad concept and appreciation of busi- 
ness obtained through actual business ex- 
perience, and through such courses as 
marketing, finance, business organization, 


and economics which provide the basic 
knowledge of the economic structure of 
business” will be wholly unprepared to 
deal with personalized economics and ele- 
mentary business training such as will be 
helpful to every individual in handling 
his financial affairs. 

The author goes on to refer, by impli- 
cation, to the necessity for “giving stu- 
dents a general overview of the world 
at work.” The author seems never to 
get away from the idea that this course 
really is the beginning of vocational busi- 
ness training and not a course in the fun- 
damentally important concepts, principles, 
and practices involved in the management 
of one’s personal economic life, entirely 
apart from any occupational nitch which 
he may occupy in the business world. 

Lest there be any doubt about the 
author’s objectives in teaching this course, 
these objectives are set forth in specific 
terms and may be summed up as follows: 

1. To teach the interdependence of peo- 
ple and the necessity for developing a 
cooperative spirit and the realization of 
all possibilities within the field of business. 

2. To emphasize “the need for correct 
spelling, oral and written English, arith- 
metic, and handwriting, especially as they 
relate to our daily business life.” 

3. To help students, “especially in the 
smaller schools that cannot afford a 
guidance director,” in bridging the gap 
between grade school and high school 
and in developing satisfactory habits that 
will persist through school life. 

4. To teach common business terms and 
procedures. 

5. “To afford the students an oppor- 
tunity to explore the realm of vocations, 
especially of a business nature, and the re- 
quirements of each.” 

There you have it. Only by an occa- 
sional implication here and there is there 
any suggestion that this course should be 
designed to inculcate sound fundamental 
economic concepts in the minds of every 
boy and girl during the impressionable 
adolescent age with a view to eliminating, 
or at least greatly reducing, economic 
illiteracy which is almost universal in 
our land of plenty, and which is bound to 
grow in importance “during the emer- 
gency” and in the succeeding years when 
difficult economic readjustment will need 
to be made by almost every individual in 
the land. 

One cannot escape the conviction that 
the primary purpose of such an article 
as this is to emphasize the “business train- 
ing” character of this fundamentally im- 
portant course; and yet, as long as the 
course is so limited as to be nothing more 
than an early course in the commercial 
curriculum, so long will it fail to reach a 
great majority of students who need it. 
As the age of initial employment rises, 
vocational training in preparation for it 
can be up-graded in our secondary school 
program. Likewise, the point at which 
choice of specific curriculum is required 
can be postponed a year at_ least without 
detriment to the student. This makes it 
possible to add a “general business train- 
ing,” “elementary business training, or 
“junior business training” course, by what- 
ever name it is called, to the rich explor- 
atory program that is being made avail- 
able in the early high school years in 
progressive high schools everywhere. 
This affords to the business department a 
wonderful opportunity to make a contri- 
bution, not only to this early exploratory 
training but also to the vocational training 
that will follow it, since personalized 


(Continued on page 12) 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST “ 


10 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY NEED 
MORE OFFICE WORKERS SKILLED 


Since speed and efficiency in war production rely heavily on mecha- 
nized figuring, government and industry are calling for more and more 
students trained in business machine operation. 


Burroughs offers your school the benefit of many years’ experience in 
organizing and equipping office practice courses—and welcomes an 
opportunity to assist you in making available to a greater number of 
students a wide range of practical office skills now demanded in war 
work. For complete information, telephone the local Burroughs office 
or write direct to the Burroughs Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Organizing a Small High School 
Business Curriculum 


by Martha C. Smith 


Morgan County High School 
Hartselle, Alabama 


program of business subjects 
in a small high school outlined 
in this article is based upon the needs 
of the community as found in a sur- 
vey made of the jobs in sixty-six 
different types of business organiza- 
tions in Morgan County, Alabama. 
The results of the survey showed a 
vital need for an improvement in the 
commercial program in the high 
schools in the county. Most of the 
information was obtained through in- 
terviews. 

The tabulation of the survey data 
yielded a list of the most common 
activities of office workers. For pur- 
poses of planning a program of busi- 
ness education, related activities 
were combined into units; related 
units were combined into courses. 
Thus, a proposed curriculum of 
business education was built, designed 
to prepare our graduates to go into 
offices well equipped for the jobs that 
need to be done. It also includes a 
few units designed to help young 
people to conduct the business af- 
fairs of the home. 


Supplies and Equipment 


In the business education depart- 
ments of most small high schools the 
lack of equipment and supplies is de- 
plorable. The student who has been 
trained in such a department is not 
well prepared for a job because he 
has had no opportunity to handle 
the supplies and equipment that are 
inseparable from the job. The stu- 
dent who has never had an actual 
opportunity to use postal scales will 
be puzzled when, in an_ office 
position, he needs to know how 
much postage should be put on a 
package to be mailed. In order to 
train the student in the performance 
of the activities of the office worker, 
it is necessary to reproduce the work- 
ing conditions which a job presents. 

The classroom in which the stu- 
dent is to be trained in the perform- 
ance of office activities should be 
arranged in office units with parti- 
tions about three feet high between 
the units. In each of the units there 
should be the equipment and sup- 
plies needed by the student in per- 
forming the duties of the office work- 
er. Ina central location in the room 
there should be shelves on which is 
found the equipment used by all 
members of the class. 

With limited equipment one should 
be able to arrange the classroom as 
an office unit, or several rooms as of- 
fice units. Such equipment as one 
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has may be arranged on the same 
plan as a regular office as far as pos- 
sible. In our classroom we use tables 
instead of desks, utility tables in- 
stead of bookkeeping tables, reference 
books from the school library, and 
the one adding machine from the 
principal’s office. Two large storage 
cabinets, three bookcases, a teacher’s 
desk and chair, twenty-two good 
typewriters, eleven typing tables 
(double) and twenty-two chairs, 
four utility tables and thirty chairs, 
a stencil duplicator and an illuminat- 
ed drawing board, blackboards, bul- 
letin boards, wall charts, paper cut- 
ter, hand punch, stapler, a limited 
supply of books and other printed 
matter, and a one-drawer file con- 
stitute the whole of our school equip- 
ment. 

Machines for listing, calculating, 
stamp affixing and sealing, billing, 
folding, addressing, and check writ- 
ing can be found in various places 
of business in the town and the pro- 
prietors are glad to demonstrate the 
use of each to the students, either 
in the business office or in the class- 
room. Some few businessmen will 
lend their machines for a few days; 
some cannot because the machines 
are in public offices and it is against 
rules and regulations to take them 


out of the offices. Occasionally a 
machine may be borrowed from one 
of the equipment companies for a 
few days. 

In view of the financial situa- 
tion, aid is being enlisted from the 
Rotary Club and other civic organi- 
zations. The ultimate goal is new 
and complete equipment; for the 
present second-hand office desks and 
chairs, filing equipment, et cetera, 
are acceptable from the offices and 
places of business in the town. The 
owners of the lumber yard have been 
asked for odds and ends of materials 
that can be used in building some 
book shelves. The boys in the man- 
ual training classes are glad to do the 


work. 
Schedule of Courses 


The teaching schedule presented 
on this page was made after the 
survey was concluded and the courses 
were planned, but it is included here 
in order to give the reader an over- 
view of the whole proposed business 
education curriculum. This sched- 
ule is worked out on the basis of a 
daily program of eight periods. The 
courses marked basic are required 
of all students in the business cur- 
riculum; the courses marked special 
are elective since they are designed 
for students who have a special need. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR TWO YEARS FOR ONE TEACHER 


Content 


Basic or Special 


Two Years 
1 2 


General business Basic 


information 


Business I Business I 
(General Business) 


Household finance, Basic 
consumer law and 
buying 


Retail selling Special* 


Business IT Business II 
(Consumer Business) 
First Semester 
Business IIT Business IIT 
(Retail Selling) 
Second Semester 


Typing Basic 


Shorthand Special 


Bookkeeping Special 


Business IV 


Business ITV 
Sec. 2 


Sec. 1; Sec. 2 Sec. 1; 
(First Year Typing) 
Business V 
(First Year 
Shorthand) 
Business VI 
(First Year 
Bookkeeping) 


Office activities Basic 


Advanced shorthand Special 


Advanced typing Special 


Business VIT Business VII 
(Office Practice) 
Business VIII 
dvanced 
Stenography) 


Business IX 
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Outline of Courses 


In the development of the learning 
units, an inventory was made of the 
activities of the office worker. These 
activities were listed in a rather gen- 
eral order of frequency. Some activi- 
ties which were common to office 
work were added although they did 
not appear in the occupational sur- 
vey. A number of courses of study 
in business education were exam- 
ined which suggested some of the 
unit headings. 


graduates, there is a need for train- 
ing in the actual performance of du- 
ties in retail selling. Business III is 
intended to meet that need in part. 
Business IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and 
IX are based upon the results of the 
detailed survey of the clerical po- 
sitions. These courses are intended 
to give the student training in the 
performance of the activities of the 
office worker. The activities which 
belong together have been combined 
into appropriate units of work as 


Business III: Retail Selling (S) 
includes: Salesmanship qualities, 
goods, customers, good will, types of 
retail selling in community. 
Business IV: Typing (B)_ in- 
cluding personal typing problems. 
Business V: Shorthand (S). 
Business VI: Bookkeeping (S). 
Business VII: Office Practice 
(B). This subject includes: Com- 
munication services, banking services, 
travel information, shipping goods, 
filing, handling mail, duplicating 


Preparing the Graduates of Morgan County High School ‘‘to go into offices well equipped for the jobs that need to be done.” 


The content of Business I and 
Business II was determined through 
the examination of the units of ma- 
terial outlined in courses of study, 
the contents of texts in general busi- 
ness education, and the Alabama 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 7, Planning 
the Core Curriculum in the Sec- 
ondary Schools. These two courses 
have been roughly outlined, and no 
attempt has been made to justify their 
inclusion on the basis of a need 
shown in the survey. Such a justifi- 
cation would involve another special 
and prolonged investigation. 

The outline for Business I, which 
is a part of general education, is 
based on material found in the five 
areas of living set up for the “core 
curriculum” by the Alabama State 
Department of Education. 

Business II is intended to give the 
student such information about busi- 
ness affairs in the home as will be 
needed by him as a consumer. The 
student should have experiences in 
the areas of consumer learning. 
There is a need for information about 
everyday business methods in the 
training for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 

Since retail selling ranks high in 
the list of jobs open to high school 
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shown in the following outlines of 
proposed courses. 

Those courses marked B are re- 
quired because they are basic for all 
students in the business curriculum. 
Those courses marked S are elective 
because they are chosen only by those 
who have a special interest in the 
field. 

Business I: General Business (B) 
includes: Communication, — travel, 
transportation, money, budgets and 
personal record keeping. 

Business II: Consumer Business 
(B) includes: Household finance, 
consumer law, shopping and buying. 


machines and office appliances, such 
as operation and use of stencil, gela- 
tin and liquid duplicators, illuminat- 
ed drawing board, paper cutter, pa- 
per fastener, stapler, hand punch, 
rubber stamp; simple record keeping, 
accounting and figuring machines 
such as operation and use of adding 
machine, calculating machine, listing 
machine, billing machine, business 
reference books, routine of day’s 
work in office. 

Business VIII: Advanced Short- 
hand (S). 

Business IX: Advanced Typing 


(S). 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 9) 


economic training is quite likely to be 
the best basis for more advanced voca- 
tional training. 


It is extremely important that business 
educators view this whole matter objec- 
tively. Nothing can be worse for the 
cause of business education in general 
than to take steps that will prevent a 
definite trend toward making universally 
useful commercial subjects — economic 
geography, commercial law, junior-busi- 
ness training—available to more young 
people than are enrolled for the entire 
commercial curriculum. 


I’m not able to see the logic of the 
statement by the author quoted earlier 
in this comment to the effect that “strictly 
speaking the course does belong to the 
commercial department because it is pri- 
marily concerned with business.” It is the 
implication of this statement to the effect 
that anything that has to do with business 
(economics) must belong to the com- 
mercial department. Unless commercial 
teachers divest themselves of this point of 
view and undertake to play their part in 
the education of youth in a cooperative 
educational effort, business education may 
go the way of some other departments 
that continually were on the defensive. 
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Shorthand As a Medium for 


Broader Learning 


i pew purpose of education is to 
develop on the part of each learner 
those understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and abilities that are 
essential to the individual and soci- 
ety. Every subject taught should 
contribute toward this purpose in 
actual practice. The philosophy of 
general education is essentially the 
philosophy of commercial education 
with attention to specific abilities for 
vocational needs. But primarily, the 
value of knowledge or subject matter 
taught lies in the effect it has on the 
learner. If there can be a closer rela- 
tionship between educational objec- 
tives and practice, then the effect is 
greater. 

During the training of vocational 
subjects, if broad knowledge material 
can be used as the basis of work for 
training, the educational objectives 
and actual practice of these objec- 
tives more likely will parallel. The 
value of any subject is the contribu- 
tion it makes to the learner for his 
satisfaction and growth. The value 
of a subject is measured by the way 
it functions for him. A_ subject 
which combines skill and broad 
learning will increase the value of 
the subject to the learner by his 
greater growth. 


A Medium for Transmitting 
Valuable Facts 


Shorthand may well be taught 
from the viewpoint of general educa- 
tion and used as a medium for trans- 
mitting facts and information that 
are considered necessary for personal 
development. A vast amount of 
material is dictated to students dur- 
ing their school training. If this 
material can develop personal and 
social values as well as vocational 
values, then shorthand teaching has 
indeed progressed toward the ulti- 
mate goals of training and guidance. 
It is always a pleasure to a person 
to realize a double benefit from one 
task. Who does not enjoy his work 
more if he can at the same time ob- 
tain other benefits than the direct ob- 
jective of the work or task in ques- 
tion? 

Dictation Material 


The present world crisis has 
focused attention on defense and the 
democratic forms of governments. 
It is essential for students and 
teachers alike to be aware of world 
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by Clara E. Aldrich 


Armstrong College 
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happenings and to understand their 
own communities, states, and coun- 
try. Our government is eager that 
information on defense reach all 
the people. It is important that there 
is unity and that the young people 
understand their responsibilities as 
junior citizens. If we shorthand 
teachers can coordinate shorthand 
with this broader point of view, then 
we are truly rendering a worthy 
service. 

Do our students know the names 
of the cabinet members? The repre- 
sentatives from their own states? 


“A vast amount of material is 
dictated to students during their 
school training. If this material 
can develop personal and social 
values as well as vocational values, 
then shorthand teaching has in- 
deed progressed toward the ulti- 
mate goals of training and guid- 
ance.” 


The’ governors of their states, and 
mayors and councilmen of their own 
towns? Do they know the essential 
facts about our Constitution and 
understand that it is a living and 
working contract ? 

The names of the cabinet mem- 
bers, governors, mayors, and council- 
men can well be used as addresses in 
letters with the proper salutations 
for such dignitaries, or the names 
can be brought out in the content 
material. A short and _ interesting 
article can be written about the birth 
of the Constitution, the number of 
amendments, its basic importance in 
our world, and in this way recall to 
mind and review those facts that 
were taken up in the government 
classes. 

Material can be devised from im- 
portant events and facts that will 
benefit the students. From current 
happenings, summaries of timely 
events may be utilized. Our tremen- 
dous defense program offers many 
subjects from which to draw. By 
careful formulation, these events can 
be summarized simple state- 
ments that will give to the stu- 


dents a clearer meaning of the events 
which to many of them are so many 
names in the newspapers. As an ex- 
ample, an article or letter can be 
based on the Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps, or on the Lease-Lend 
Act. Short, brief histories of the 
towns or states may be presented. 
Or short statements of the various 
forms of governments in the world 
can be presented. There is a wealth 
of material from which to draw. 
This work will be more realistic in 
nature and therefore more _ inter- 
esting. Students themselves will offer 
suggestions about material they 
would like. 

This kind of material not only 
will be good dictation matter and 
valuable information, but will stimu- 
late interest for further outside 
reading along these lines. How 
proud a student is, in general dis- 
cussion or reading, to know the 
names or facts about important 
issues! Shorthand may well serve 
in this capacity. 


Building Vocabularies 


In theory classes the building of 
vocabularies can take on greater use 
if the words are put into meaningful 
statements that define and explain 
them. Words used in this man- 
ner are more likely to be retained 
and get into the student’s active vo- 
cabulary. Shorthand learning is a 
vital and fertile field for the enrich- 
ing of vocabularies and the develop- 
gent of knowledge. 

In line with broader learning aims 
in the building of shorthand vocabu- 
laries, reference will be made to 
specific cases for illustration. Dur- 
ing the learning of the disjoined suf- 
fixes, such words as _ physiology, 
psychology, zoology, theology, geo- 
logy, mineralogy, et cetera, can be 
practiced in units that define the 
words and make them meaningful. 
In a similar manner, how easy it is 
to present national names such as 
Knox while practicing the “x” prin- 
ciple; Hull, in the work on the “oo” 
hook; Wallace in presenting the 
We teachers, and students 
also, can be on the lookout for new 
words that fit under definite prin- 
ciples. For instance, “aggrandize,” 
the word used in the recent historic 
Eight-Point Peace Policy, can be 
added to the ‘‘aggra” prefixes. Many 
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valuable words or meanings can be 
brought to the surface in this way. 


Repetitive Exercise Drills 


There is a great deal of work and 
drill involved in the learning of 
shorthand. Many methods are em- 
ployed to aid students in developing 
faster, smoother, and continuous 
writing habits. Repetitive drills on 
units of work to reach a higher speed 
is a method used by our expert 
writers and authorities. Limbering 
exercises on familiar work for a few 
minutes in class periods at various 
stated rates develop the handwriting 
and in addition make each student 
aware of his own progress. Here 
again, these exercises may be devised 
to develop general learning that will 
benefit students. For instance, the 
Preamble to the Constitution can be 
used in this way. Students will wel- 
come the opportunity to learn this 
historic writing inasmuch as it will 
be a meaningful exercise aside from 
the direct objective of shorthand 
writing. The “Gettysburg Address,” 
which is presented as a rhythm drill 
in Gregg Shorthand Reporting 
Course, by Charles Lee Swem and 
Dr. John Robert Gregg, is an inspir- 
ational exercise. There will be other 
articles that will occur to teachers 
and students as desirable drills. 

Since this type of exercise is a 
valuable instrument 
teaching, additional attention to this 
practice is given by the writer. This 
type of drill focuses attention on in- 
dividual development and growth by 
rate of accomplishment. A goal for 
learning is necessary for it gives di- 
rection and end to the activity. The 
objectives for these exercises are 
well-formed outlines, continuous 
writing, and greater speed. The num- 
ber of words in each article should 
be known. Through repetition the 
work will be memorized, and students 
themselves can time their own prog- 
ress. If the article is 100 words in 
length, first-year people can strive to 
complete it in one minute, then set 
their goals at three-quarters of a 
minute. If the Preamble is used, 
the goal can be to write it through 
twice in one minute, then to cut down 
their writing time progressively. All 
units of work should be practiced in 
this manner. The learner is then 
rewarded with confidence when he 
sees his own progress. 

The “Gettysburg Address” can be 
dictated by the teacher at various 
rates. Students can keep a chart or 
make a memorandum of the dates on 
which they are able to write it 
through at 80, 100, 120, or 140 words 
a minute and then strive for the high- 
er rate. This should be controlled 
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in shorthand 


writing with attention to distinction in 
vowels and proper proportions. In- 
dividuals should be encouraged to 
judge their own work critically and 
determine their handicaps in writing 
with the aim of overcoming the in- 
dividual discrepancies. It may be 
hesitation between words, poor form, 
too great a spacing between charac- 
ters, or actual slowness of the hand. 


Methods of Presentation 


General dictation of greater edu- 
cational value, vocabulary building, 
and repetitive drill exercises for 
writing development, have been set 
forth in this article as a means of de- 
veloping social and personal values 
as well as vocational values. The 
presentation of each will be taken up 
separately. 

Teachers may devise a plan where- 
by on certain days the dictation will 
dwell on timely or historic events. It 
may be that one day a week for this 
type of work will be desired. Student 
interest can be stimulated by such a 
procedure and this could develop 
into an inspirational project for both 
students and teachers. Students and 
teachers can work together in the 
choosing of the material. 

In general dictation, all proper 
names should be written on the board 
in longhand for the correct spelling, 
as well as in the shorthand charac- 
ters. Subject matter about some 
specific case should be presented in 
this way also. Seeing the names 
written both in longhand and short- 
hand will make a deeper impression. 
A liberal preview should be given 
if technical terms are involved. A 
preview of words of definite princi- 
ple application will serve as a review. 


In vocabulary building, the state-— 


ments relative to the word should be 
repeated a number of times. This 
can serve as a unit for greater fa- 
cility of writing. By repetition, there 
will be more of an opportunity for 
the meaning to make an impression 
while at the same time the work can 
serve as a unit in developing skill in 
writing. 

The repetitive drills of worth-while 
articles should be written on the 
board in shorthand for the students 
to copy. Since these are used over 
and over again for limbering and 
rhythm drills, great care should be 
taken to see that the forms are prac- 
ticed correctly. The exercises should 
be checked carefully for phrases to 
avoid practicing separately words 
which should be phrased. In all 
cases, good shorthand forms should 
be stressed. 

These exercise drills are valuable 
for theory classes as well as the more 
advanced dictation classes. Skill in 


writing should be developed from the 
first day of shorthand writing. There 
may be a few words in these exercises 
which students in the early stages of 
theory have not had, but they can 
be presented on the board and ex- 
plained. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A vast amount of material is dic- 
tated and practiced by our shorthand 
students. This material can be for- 
mulated to produce greater educa- 
tional values and satisfaction. In its 
own capacity, shorthand can be a 
means of contributing to and work- 
ing with the Defense Program. 
Teachers can teach not only short- 
hand but something on defense and 
the basic foundation of our govern- 
ment upon which defense is built. 

In using shorthand as a medium 
for broader learning, not only will 
the students benefit from such work, 
but the teachers will share the bene- 
fits through formulating the mate- 
rial. 

In this article only shorthand has 
been mentioned as a means of trans- 
mitting desirable information for 
greater development. However, type- 
writing, in like manner, can _ be 
utilized more fully. 

The world crisis is a stimulus for 
the development of attitudes and 
appreciations for the desired out- 
comes of education. 


TYPING 
QUIa4 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In manuscripts which is preferred, foot- 
notes indented or flush with the left 
margin? 

2. When two numbers immediately fol- 
low one another, how should they be 
expressed? 

3. Which is the more popular salutation: 

Dear Mr. Blank or Dear Sir? 

. Should abbreviations be quoted? 

. In the signature is it necessary to en- 
close Miss in parentheses? May Miss 
be omitted? 

Now turn to page 40 for the correct 

answers as given by the majority of au- 

thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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_ fice practice and business 


Are Our Typewriting Instructions 


ifrg cry of businessmen seems to 
be that many of our typewriting 
students are not trained in office 
practices or business routines. Busi- 
nessmen say that they prefer to em- 
ploy academic people so that they 
can train them in their own skills 
because our commercial students are 
not fully prepared. They say that 
our commercial students are sup- 
posed to have received good grades 
in school and that we _ teachers 
recommend them highly, but they 
wonder how the students received 
these high marks. It is time for 
us teachers of typewriting to sit up 
and take notice. The necessity of 
measuring the achievement in a type- 
writing class in terms of the actual 
job can not be overemphasized. 


Office Set Up 


First we must consider the set-up 
of an office so that we can create 
a business atmosphere 
from the onset. Personal 
office experience for the 
teacher is an unlimited as- 
set for integrating, vitaliz- 
ing and functionalizing of- 
routines in typewriting 
classes. 

Just as soon as possible 
after classes are organized 
in our school the office at- 
mosphere is created by the 
appointment of an office 
manager whose duty it is to 
get the necessary equip- 
ment for that day’s work— 
different types of paper 
(duplicating, white, yellow, 
legal size, etc.), carbon pa- 
per, erasers, stencils, and 
envelopes. It is his duty to 
see that the clerks are per- 
forming their work and 
that the class is running in a busi- 
ness-like way. 

Also students or “clerks” are ap- 
pointed, one for each row, whose duty 
it is to pass out graded papers, 
brushes, and dust cloths for cleaning 
of typewriters. Each day the type- 
writers are cleaned in order to em- 
phasize the fact that a typewriter 
Should be cleaned daily, and more 
often when carbon work and stencil 
work is done. No work is accepted 
that has been typed with dirty type. 
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Adequate? 


by Mary Sufana 
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Equipment 

Five different makes of typewrit- 
ers are used so as to acquaint each 
student with the different machines. 
Each month, after the first semester 
of typing, students are changed from 
one kind to another. Thus, a stu- 
dent is never afraid to accept a 
position in a company that does not 
use the kind of typewriter he used 
throughout his typing training. 

The desk on which the typewriter 
is placed has a movable top board 
providing three levels for the varying 
heights of the students who sit at the 
typewriter during the different peri- 
ods of the day. The desk contains 
six drawers on the right side; a 
drawer for each individual who oc- 


Miss Sufana Practices at the Typewriter What She Preaches to the 
Members of Her Class, Who Watch Her with Critical Interest. 


cupies that desk during the various 
class periods. The student locks his 
drawer after each class period and 
places the key on a board at the front 
of the classroom where he gets it the 
next day to unlock his drawer. This 
helps to create a feeling that this 
is his personal desk, as it would be 
in an office. 


Content of Course 


To get the real idea of an office, 
one or two days during the week 


direct dictation is given at the ma- 
chine. The student must decide im- 
mediately what form of letter to use, 
and he must put into practice his 
knowledge of punctuation, use of 
possessives, and correct spelling. 
Letters of application, letters asking 
for adjustments, letters of resigna- 
tion, sales letters, and many other 
types of letters are dictated. In an 
office, the employer or the person 
dictating directly at the machine 
might like to change a word; hence, 
in his practice dictation the typist 
must erase. Since erasing has been 
taught previously, only neat erasing 
is accepted, with mailability the ul- 
timate goal. Actual business letters 
are dictated acquainting the students 
with the “real” thing. 

Business letters are handed to them 
for which they must formulate their 
own reply, giving them practice in 
sentence construction, for many times 
their employer will say to 
them, “Here, answer this 
letter, and this one, tell 
them this and this.” Often 
he may just say, “Answer 
these letters, not giving any 
kind of information as to 
what to write. Business- 
men complain of the inac- 
curacy of the written ex- 
pression of the people they 
employ; therefore, we 
should give these people 
training in the construction 
of letters in our typewrit- 
ing classes. And the more 
we give, the better equipped 
they will be when they meet 
this situation in an office. 

For each letter that is 
typed, a carbon copy is 
made. At the outset, on 
requiring carbon copies, a 
demonstration of placing 
carbon copies is given, explaining 
that the second sheet is laid flat on 
the desk, and then the carbon paper 
placed with the shiny side down and 
the dull side facing up. If one orig- 
inal and four carbon copies are 
wanted, four sheets of carbon paper 
are used and all the carbon is placed 
with the shiny side down on the sec- 
ond sheets. Taking the paper in the 
left hand with fingers on top and 
thumb placed underneath, the paper 
is then inserted into the typewriter; 
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after the paper has been rolled 
around the platen, the dull side of the 
carbon paper should face the student. 
The student should be cautioned al- 
ways to check this before beginning 
to type in order to save a lot of 
grief later on. 


After some work has been done 
with black carbon, the use of red 
carbon is introduced. Red carbon 
is used mainly when wanting to in- 
sert red figures in a statement or 
different words within the body of 
a report. The red figure is to be in- 
serted during the regular typing and 
- not after the work is done. When 
it is necessary to type a red figure 
on a statement where carbon copies 
are required, a tandem ribbon is 
used to type the figures on the orig- 
inal and a piece of red carbon is 
placed between the typing paper and 
the black carbon. When the neces- 
sary material has been typed in red, 
the student should be sure to set the 
ribbon back to black and remove 
the red carbon. 


We erase carbon copies by erasing 
the last sheet first and placing a card 
between the paper and the carbon pa- 
per when the next carbon copy is 
to be erased (if more than one car- 
bon copy was made) or when the 
original is being erased. 
By using a card between 
the paper and the carbon, 
only one card is needed. 
The same card can be 

‘ placed between the next 
sheet of paper and carbon 
paper, et cetera, until all 
carbon copies have been 
erased. When little pieces 
of paper are used between 
each carbon and paper, it 
takes more time to insert 
and remove them, and 
there is more of a tend- 
ency to forget or miss one 
of these slips of paper. 
Many an experienced op- 
erator knows how exas- 
perating it is to be fin- 
ished with a difficult piece 
of typewriting and find 
upon removing the carbon 
paper that a little piece of paper was 
not removed and now bears the writ- 
ing instead of the regular typing paper. 

We should remember to tell the 
students to brush away or blow away 
the eraser shavings before typing 
where an erasure has been made so 
that a clear letter will be typed. 


Interoffice Correspondence 


We so often forget to tell our 
students about interdepartmental or 
interoffice correspondence. This point 
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should be stressed because many 
companies use a special stationery 
for this. Students are not aware 
of the fact that a different type of 
stationery is used for letters that 
are to be sent to departments with- 
in the concern or to members with- 


“It is time for us teachers of 
typewriting to sit up and take 
notice. The necessity of measuring 
achievement in a typewriting class 
in terms of the actual job cannot be 
overemphasized.” 


in the same department. Examples 
of interdepartmental stationery can 
be duplicated thus: 

TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 

It is not necessary to have the 
company’s name at the top because 
this is for use within the company. 
A full inside address is not used 
when typing on this kind of sta- 
tionery, such as: 

Mr. Robert Smith, 

Superintendent of Purchases 

Artmore Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois 
because it is typed to one within the 
company. The following is suf- 
ficient : 


“Our students are required to prepare at least one duplicator stencil 
in Class.’’ Miss Sufana, at Right, Supervises the Use of Such a 


Stencil. 


TO: Mr. Robert Smith 
Superintendent of Purchases 
Students should be required to 
address envelopes to make it clear 
that an envelope is made for every 
letter and that it is the duty of the 
typist to make it. They are told to 
type the envelope at the time the 
letter is typed. If enough envelopes 
cannot be obtained, paper cut to 
the size of both legal and commercial 

size envelopes is used. 
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When regular envelopes are used, 
on certain days during the week the 
letters are to be folded and inserted 
in the envelope. Instructions in fold- 
ing for commercial size envelopes 
and legal size envelopes are given the 
first time they have to insert the let- 
ter in the envelope. 


In addressing envelopes, we give 
the students enough practice in ad- 
dressing as many as a hundred at a 
time, because of the many concerns 
that send out form letters each month, 
They should be taught to feed about 
six envelopes in the typewriter at 
one time and keep this supply con- 
stant. The untyped envelopes should 
be placed on the left side and the 
typed ones on the right. They should 
be adept enough to type at least 150 
envelopes in an hour. Again, if 
envelopes are not available, paper 
cut to the size of envelopes can be 
used. 

Our students are required to pre- 
pare at least one duplicator stencil 
in class. They are first told to be 
sure that the stencil level is on. A 
quick staccato touch must be used 
in order to prepare a good stencil. 
At the beginning, as a try-out period, 
one stencil is passed around the 
room on which each student types 
his name and the name of the school 
or some similar informa- 
tion. 

The use of duplicating 
carbon is taught, too, with 
.ne explanation that this 
kind of carbon is heavier 
than ordinary carbon, and 
that we must be sure that 
the shiny side of the car- 
bon is facing us after it 
has been rolled in the 
typewriter. Also work is 
done with duplicating rib- 
bon as some businessmen 
prefer it to duplicating 
carbon paper. 

As much work as pos- 
sible should be given in 
typing from rough drafts. 
Such practice is given at 
least once a week; other- 
wise, the student is given 
a false impression of an 
office because he begins to believe 
that work is just typed from straight 
copy. Typewriting companies will 
supply rough drafts for use in type- 
writing classes. 

We can say our instructions are 
adequate if and when our instruc- 
tions include these aforementioned 
matters that are so vital in a busi- 
ness office and when we are fully 
aware that it is necessary for our 
students to learn these matters in 
our typewriting classes. 
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p ROPOSALS for consumer goods 

Standards have been securing in- 
creasing attention from governmen- 
tal officials, teachers, business men, 


eceived the recommenda- 
Montgomery? that 
ommittee recommend to the 
Congress a law to set up a Consumer 


or consumers’ goods. 
Examination of both the hearings 


portance to those who study market 

distribution as 
Is this because the teach 

marketing hay 


€ primarily 
concerned with the Problems of the 


ards? 
The question thus aroused led to 
an inquiry by the authors with sig- 


Table I gives an Over-all picture of 
the replies to the Propositions raised 
in th: questionnaire, 
Question | would suggest that teach- 


» Consumer Standards, 
conomic Committee. 

¢e final Report and Recommendations of the 

emporary National Economic Committee, 77 Con- 
8ress 1st Session, Document $35, pp. 439 ff, 
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ers of marketing are interested pri- 
marily in explaining our present sys- 
tem, and seeing that it is conducted 
efficiently and economically and for 
the benefit of consumers. 

The replies to Question II also 
bear this out. Here again teachers 
of marketing are interested in ef- 
fects on costs of marketing and on 
consumers. If these replies are sur- 
prising to some, it should be borne 
in mind that teachers of marketing 
are for the most part trained as 
scientists and because of that train- 
ing would be inclined to view their 
activities in their chosen fields from 
the scientific viewpoint, letting the 
chips fall where they may. 

The answers to Question III indi- 
cate that teachers of marketing do 
not consider mandatory grade label- 
ing the most satisfactory of the meth- 
ods now used or proposed. Slightly 
more than one-quarter favor manda- 
tory grade labeling, but of these a 
number would apply it only to some 
goods, leaving something less than 
25 per cent who would go the whole 
way. Voluntary grade labeling was 
favored by a slightly smaller num- 
ber. Much the largest number (52 
altogether) voted for informative 
labeling as recommended by the Na- 
tional - Consumer - Retailer Council. 
This is a form of voluntary labeling 
which puts its chief stress on facts 
supplied by manufacturer or distribu- 
tor, regarding composition, construc- 
tion, performance, and care of the 
article. 

It will be noticed that 21 more an- 
swers are given to Question III than 
questionnaires returned. This arises 
from the fact that a number thought 
more than one method could be used, 
that the choice would depend on the 
type of goods to be labeled. 

Teachers of marketing would ap- 
pear to be like most people—middle- 
of-the-roaders. Questions Nos. IV 
and V are a unit and should be con- 
sidered together. It is obvious from 
the answers that those associated 
with some phase of marketing are 
not yet ready wholeheartedly to ap- 
prove or disapprove mandatory ABC 
grade labeling. Only eight are for 
it and ten against it. The rest, num- 
bering sixty-seven, are on the fence. 
The reasons for these attitudes are 
to be found in the answers to Ques- 
tion V. It should be first noted that 
of those who answered Question IV, 
sixty-six, or 78 per cent, gave reasons 
for the position they took, while 18 
or 22 per cent did not give any rea- 
son as shown in Table II. The rea- 
sons given were quite varied but 
when edited they could be boiled 
down as follows: 

Of those voting unqualified ap- 
proval, two thought consumers 
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needed mandatory grade labeling for 
protection, three thought that they 
could buy more intelligently and 
scientifically, one thought that it re- 
duced costs of marketing to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and one 
thought that voluntary labeling had 
not been effective. Only one could 
see that it would tend to make mar- 
keting more efficient. Those who 
voted unqualified disapproval or 
qualified approval or disapproval, as 
indicated in Table II, did so often 
for much the same reasons. A num- 
ber thought mandatory grade label- 
ing desirable and where possible or 
as far as possible it should be used, 
but they qualified their approval by 
one or more of the reasons shown in 
Table II. The qualifications dealt 
mainly with the difficulties involved 
in arriving at standards for consum- 
er manufactured goods, the costs of 


fluence the opinions of the teachers. 
Many of them declined to express 
any opinion on the results of volun- 
tary grade labeling of canned fruits 
and vegetables. Those who did reply 
to this question did so on the basis 
of their observation and facts from 
other sources. The largest number 
(36) thought that further experi- 
ence and consumer education were 
needed before reaching conclusions. 
Twenty-three believed the ABC 
grades are useful to consumers. 
Thirty-four believed that they are 
not sufficiently informative. Fifteen 
believed that they are not represen- 
tative of consumer wants. Only eight 
thought that experience indicates the 
desirability of compulsory (manda- 
tory) grades, whereas twenty be- 
lieved that experience indicates the 
desirability of descriptive labeling. 

The wide diversity of opinions on 


TABLE II 
REASONS FOR QUALIFIED APPROVAL, DISAPPROVAL, AND UNQUALIFIED DISAPPROVAL 
Reasons Times Quoted 
1. Not offering consumers a service not already provided by business 
4. Difficult to arrive at objective standards. ..............0e0eeee: 21 
5. Opinion enters into consumer buying to too large an extent. .... 6 
6. Difficulty of educating consumers. 4 
7. Much more information necessary than now possessed or given. 4 
8. Consumers not interested in grade labeling. ...............-.... 6 65 
9, Harmful to present economic system. ............secceseeeveees 6 
10. Creates additional bureaucrats. 4 
12. No satisfactory administration to make it work. .......... see's 3 
13. Mandatory character of proposal and unpreparedness for it... 7 22 
5 5 


14. Miscellaneous. 


so doing and of supervising and en- 
forcing such standards, the incompe- 
tence of a bureaucracy to do such 
work efficiently and justly, and the 
fear of the impact of such a bureauc- 
racy, in its exercise of authority, on 
the economic system. Curiously 
enough, few seemed to think it would 
have substantial effects on business 
operations as now conducted. Only 
one thought it would vitiate the value 
of trademarks and two thought that 
it would destroy national advertising. 
Nevertheless, none of these could see 
their way clear to say that mandatory 
labeling would add to the efficiency 
of marketing and aid in reducing 
costs. Rather, they thought it would 
do the reverse. 

As the questionnaires were sub- 
mitted and tabulated before the re- 
lease of the report by Elmo Roper to 
the National Canners Association, en- 
titled “A Study of Certain Attitudes 
of Women Toward Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables,” the facts and con- 
clusions revealed in this survey of 
7,500 women had no chance to in- 


this and other aspects of the sub- 
ject, with so few taking a positive 
stand for or against ABC grade label- 
ing, will give small comfort to either 
proponents of the plan or its extreme 
opponents. It also indicates that no 
teacher of marketing can justifiably 
claim that his views of the subject are 
representative of the entire group. 
On the other hand, the fact that 
more than 40 per cent of the entire 
number believe that ABC grades 
are not sufficiently informative indi- 
cates that scientific caution is needed 
in considering such an important 
change in marketing methods. The 
very fact that many close students of 
marketing, with no financial interest 
to be affected by the outcome, are 
unconvinced that official regulation 
of grade labeling would be practic- 
able and valuable to consumers may 
be more significant than the claims 
of any pressure group. 

There is no one figure that gives a 
neat, mathematical picture of the di- 
vision of opinion. The figure of 53 

(Continued on page 20) 
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An Eleven Year Follow-up Study of 


Commercial 


by Arthur Hertzfeld 


South Philadelphia High School for Boys 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN an airplane factory or an 

automobile plant turns out a 
new model it gives that model rigid 
tests before putting it into produc- 
tion. Even so, its performance in ac- 
tual use is the telling factor, and 
questionnaires and check-ups are 
made for a period of time to deter- 
mine ways of improvement. 

What of our educational factory, 
if such an analogy may be permitted ? 
Every student we turn out of high 
school is a new model tested under 
laboratory conditions. How will he 
stand up under the stress and strain 
of making a living? Unlike a ma- 
chine—and here the analogy stops— 
he does not necessarily deteriorate or 
depreciate. He changes and possibly 
improves himself in a variety of 
ways. For how long a period of time 
after graduation from high school is 
the influence of the school and its 
training a paramount factor in the 
life and work of its students? In 
other words, if a school should wish 
to make a follow-up study of its 
graduates how far back should it go, 
and how far back may it go with the 
purpose of improving itself and its 
present product? 

One of the aims of secondary edu- 
cation is that of preparation for life, 
and this is especially true of courses 
which specifically train for vocational 
pursuits. Training for business has 
become one of the big jobs of the 
high school, and each year thousands 
of young people are sent out to take 
their places in the business world. 
How well trained are these people, 
and do they make use of their train- 


ing? 
Planning the Follow-up 


In the Spring of 1941 an effort 
was made to find out what had been 
the experience of a group of gradu- 
ates of the commercial course of our 
school who had been out of school 
ten years or more. This span of 
time was thought necessary in order 
that they could have settled down and 
established themselves in a vocational 
field. Comparison could then be 
made between work at school and ex- 
perience in the field. 

The year 1930 seemed to be a good 
one for the purposes of this study 
since it marked the beginning of a 
new economic era and suited the re- 
quirements in regard to span of time. 
Thirty-nine young men graduated 
from the commercial course at the 
South Philadelphia High School for 
Boys in June of that year. On Feb- 
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ruary 18, 1941, postcards were sent 
to these graduates telling them that 
they would receive a questionnaire in 
a few days which would ask for in- 
formation about their occupational 
and educational experiences since 
graduation from high school. The 
addresses were copied from those 
found in the school records. 

On February 28 questionnaires 
were sent to all 39 graduates, and a 
stamped, self-addressed return en- 
velope was enclosed. None of the 
questionnaires was returned because 
of wrong address, and within two 
weeks twelve questionnaires were re- 
turned completed. No others were 
received at this time. 

On March 21 a follow-up postcard 
was sent out, but no more replies 
were received. On April 2 a pro- 
gram of personal visits to those who 
had not returned questionnaires was 
planned. This sort of work was 
time-consuming and it was continued 
until May 28, 1941, when it was felt 
that the possibilities had been ex- 
hausted. The greatest time and en- 
ergy was spent in checking addresses 
and in tracking an individual from 
one address to another. It was found 
that one of the best ways of getting 
help on correcting addresses was to 
enlist the aid of boys in school. They 
sometimes knew the families, or in 
some cases were related to the 1930 
graduates. 

In some cases an individual could 
not be reached, so that another copy 
of the questionnaire with a new cov- 
er letter was mailed to all new ad- 


dresses that had not been reached be-,. 


fore. This netted three question- 
naires returned. There were twenty- 
four questionnaires completed, or 
61.5% of the total group. 


Interviews Supplement the 
Questionnaires 


In the interviews some men were 
quite cooperative and interested in 
teachers and affairs at the school. A 
few were annoyed and suspicious, 
and felt that they owed the school 
nothing. Two refused to give any in- 


formation or to be interviewed. All 
but three had had no contact with the 
school since graduation. 

On looking at the school records it 
was found that at the time of gradu- 
ation the ages of this group ranged 
from 16 years, one month to 20 
years, two months; with the median 
age being 17 years, 9 months. All of 
them are of the white race, 23 born 
in the United States and one in Rus- 
sia. The parents of all but three were 
foreign-born. They came from a 
low - economic group and went 
through school until graduated at 
considerable sacrifice on the part of 
the parents. The state law at that 
time permitted children to leave 
school on a part-time basis at 14 
years of age, and on full-time at 16 
years. Many of these boys worked 
after school to help their families. 

The scholastic averages for the 
senior year ranged from 92.5 to 70.0, 
with the median being 80.7; the av- 
erage place in the total class (in- 
cluding all courses) being at the 65th 
percentile. 

Twelve majored in stenography, 
eight in bookkeeping, and four com- 
bined stenography and bookkeeping. 
At the time the secretarial and the 
accounting curriculums were the only 
ones offered in the commercial 
course. In all but one case the best 
senior subject was in the commer- 
cial group, and the poorest subject 
was English in sixteen of the twenty- 
four cases. 

This may give a fair estimate of 
these graduates of 1930 who sought 
with high hope to make their way 
in the world, and faced the Depres- 
sion and bitter competition for em- 
ployment. How did they fare? 


Getting the First Job 


The number of months before get- 
ting the first job ranged from 0 to 
30, with the median being 3; and 
the total months of unemployment 
for eleven years ranged from 0.to 
108, with the median being 4 and the 
mean 17.8. This is not a bad record, 
and is probably due to the fact that 
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in 1930 the Depression was not at its 
trough, and people in jobs or with 
experience were able to get work. 
The range in number of jobs held 
was one to ten, with the median 
being three. 

After eleven years what kind of 
work are these young men doing? 
Just two are using stenography, sev- 
en work at bookkeeping, seven are 
in sales work, and the rest are en- 
gaged in miscellaneous clerical posi- 
tions. Training in bookkeeping shows 
up well here with two-thirds of those 
trained working in their field, but 
only two out of the twelve who stud- 
ied stenography are using that skill. 
Seventeen are engaged in business 
work for which they received no di- 
rect high school training, but for 
which they may have been indirectly 
trained. These young men are em- 
ployed in fifteen different kinds of 
businesses, and of these government 
work holds first place with seven. 

The range in present salary is $850 
to $3,000, with the median being 
$1870.00 a year. Eight obtained their 
jobs through personal recommenda- 
tion, five through examination, four 
through application, three as a re- 
sult of other jobs, two through agen- 
cies, and only one through the school. 
Most feel that their prospects for ad- 
vancement are good. About two- 
thirds of the group have had addi- 
tional training since leaving high 
school, and eleven are planning more 
study. 


Judgments About the School 


Now, then, what do these gradu- 
ates think of their school and their 
training in school after this lapse of 
time? They like to watch the prog- 
ress of the school’s athletic teams in 
the newspapers but shun active con- 
tact. They like to talk about the 
teachers and the things they studied 
but have no desire to visit the school 
or take part in possible alumni or- 
ganization. Many were quite suspi- 
cious and afraid that they would be 
asked for monetary contributions. 

Most felt that their business edu- 
cation was worth while. About two- 
thirds of them are using their train- 
ing in some way, and on looking back 
they agree that the business courses 
were of greatest help—especially in 
securing the first job. Generally they 
considered all courses of some bene- 
fit, but some would eliminate foreign 
languages and science. A number 
suggested that more training on busi- 
ness machines, Business English, and 
salesmanship would have helped. A 
system of part-time employment was 
also recommended. 

When asked to explain why the 
took the commercial course in hig 
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school, only one admitted that his 
faculty advisor had had some hand 
in the selection of a curriculum or 
even a major subject within that cur- 
riculum. Most of them said they 
took the course because they desired 
it, while one took it simply as a sec- 
ond choice because no music course 
was offered in the school at the time. 


Conclusions About Graduates 


1. The graduates have but a hazy 
recollection of the curriculum and of 
the problems which confronted them 
in high school. 

2. The influence of the curriculum 
was important in securing work soon 
after graduation, but after eleven 
years the relationship of work to 
high school training is not strikingly 
significant with but one exception— 
all the graduates were following 
some business pursuit. 


3. Only seven of the twenty-four 
graduates contacted live at the same 
addresses as on the school records. 
All twenty-four live in the city of 
Philadelphia, and eighteen of them 
still live in the section of South 
Philadelphia which the school serves. 


4. How does this study answer the 
question put at the beginning of this 
article—viz., for how long a period 
of time after graduation from high 
school is the influence of the school 
and its training an outstanding fac- 
tor in the life and work of its stu- 
dents? It does not pretend to answer 
this question completely and finally; 
in fact, it probably casts only a very 
faint glimmer of light on it. 

Factors other than the length of 
time after graduation seem to be of 
great importance in studies of this 
kind. The nature of the community, 
the place of the school in the commu- 
nity, and the percentage of graduates 
still residing in the community may 
be cited. If a school develops itself 
as a community center and nurtures 
alumni contacts its influence on its 
graduates may continue to be strong 
for a very long period of time. 

In the present study school-alumni 
contacts were not maintained with 
any consistency and the influence of 
the school on the graduates of 1930 
had faded far into the background 
after eleven years. A study of gradu- 
ates of a more recent year might 
prove to be more helpful in evaluat- 
ing the commercial curriculum. 


Marketing Teachers View 
Grade Labeling 


(Continued from page 18) 


giving qualified approval must be 
considered in the light of qualifica- 
tions and modifications, some of 
which were quite extensive. Pos- 
sibly a more accurate idea of the di- 
vision is to be found in the answer 
to question VI. Here we see that 
thirty-three believe there is no in- 
superable obstacle to the extension of 


standardizing and grading to most. 


fields of consumer goods, but twenty- 
nine believe that the methods of mar- 
keting industrial goods cannot readily 
be adapted to consumer goods, and 
twenty-five believe they can be suc- 
cessfully applied to only a few fields. 

As a summary of majority opin- 
ions, the following are the conclusions 
the authors feel can safely be made 
upon the basis of the replies to the 
questionnaire : 

1. An overwhelming majority of 
the teachers are concerned in giving 
students a thorough understanding of 
the functions and methods of mar- 
keting, and in showing how opera- 
tions may be conducted efficiently, 
economically, and with benefit to con- 
sumers. The objective of teaching 


how to sell more goods or make more 
profits is secondary (although im- 
portant in some specialized courses). 

2. In judging proposed changes in 
marketing methods the effect on costs 
of marketing is taken into considera- 
tion by practically all, and the effect 
on the consumer is considered by 
nearly all; effects on producers’ and 
middlemen’s profits are rated of less- 
er importance. 

3. Of the labeling methods now 
used or proposed, informative label- 
ing is approved by the largest num- 
ber. 

4, Very few approve wholeheart- 
edly of mandatory grade labeling, 
and few believe it to be necessary. A 
majority approve in some fields and 
under certain conditions. A substan- 
tial minority express unqualified dis- 
approval. 

5. Those who feel competent to ex- 
press an opinion of the results of vol- 
untary A B C labeling of canned 
fruits and vegetables find more faults 
than merits in the system, but be- 
lieve that further trial is needed be- 
fore reaching final conclusions. 
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Ottice Practice in the Small High School 


fe order to establish justification 
for the teaching procedure pre- 
sented herein, it is necessary to give 
a picture of the set-up as to the 
curriculum and equipment in the 
Watseka Community High School 
and the job opportunities in the com- 
munity. 


The High School Curriculum 


We have an enrollment of 250 in 
the high school. There are four 
courses that a student may choose 
to pursue, namely, college prepara- 
tory, commercial, agriculture, and 
manual arts. 

Included in the commercial course 
are the following subjects: Beginning 
and advanced shorthand, beginning 
aud advanced typing, business letter 
writing, beginning bookkeeping, and 
commercial arithmetic. My work 
covers the shorthand, typing, and 
letter writing. In the first year of 
typing and shorthand the students 
concentrate, of course, on develop- 
ing simple skills; in the second year 
they devote their time to using these 
simple skills as tools to aid them in 
handling the complex job. Both the 
advanced typing and_ shorthand 
classes are organized as nearly like 
an Office as is possible. The students 
work at their own rate. They know 
what is to be done and are graded 
on the amount and quality of their 
work. Since all the advanced stu- 
dents in shorthand either are or have 
been in advanced typing, very little 
separation is made between the two 
classes. 


Office Practice Equipment 


Equipment in the office practice 
room consists of twenty-six secre- 
tarial desks, twenty-three typewriters 
in excellent condition, one large fil- 
ing cabinet, a Victrola, and two built- 
in cabinets for supplies and refer- 
ence books. In the school’s supply 
room, to which the commercial de- 
partment has access, there is a new 
stencil duplicator, a gelatin type du- 
plicator, adding machine, paper cut- 
ter, stapler, and illuminated drawing 
board. Our department has indirect 
lighting. 


Job Opportunities 

Watseka, a town of 3,700, provides 
more opportunities for office em- 
ployment than there are efficient 
workers to fill the jobs. Several 
times when asked to recommend 
someone, I was unable to find an 
unemployed person who was capable 
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of doing the job. All the really 
good ones were already working. For 
this reason, it seems practical to lay 
emphasis on the vocational side of 
typewriting and shorthand. 

However small the high school, the 
teacher should not feel that job op- 
portunities for the commercial stu- 
dents do not exist in her community. 
The opportunities are there, but she 
may have to search for them. 

Many times the students have con- 
tacts that will help bring into the 
classroom worth-while occupation 
which will give them practical ex- 
perience in doing actual jobs. Per- 
haps the following list will help call 
to mind some of the prospects in 
your school and community. This 
list includes the various jobs com- 
pleted by advanced office practice 
students during the first six weeks 
period this school year. 


Prepared stencil for guest registration 
blanks at school dance. 

Prepared stencil for full page letter 
for minister. 

Prepared two full page stencils for 
song sheets for school. 

Typed master copies for library read- 
ing lists to be run off on the gelatin 
duplicator (20 pages in all). 

Three students took dictation from 
minister and transcribed, in all, 23 let- 
ters and one sermon. 

Eight students helped run off copies 
on stencil duplicator. 

Typed master copies for four radio 
scripts (average of 25 pages per script.) 

Prepared stencil for folded program 
for class play. 


The foregoing duties were varied 
as to job, difficulty, and amount of 
individual initiative involved. 

The teacher should not be dis- 
turbed at suddenly finding that her 
lesson plan for that period is of no 
use because a rush job has been 
brought in. She needs only to be 
prepared for any such deviations and 
to train her students to readily ac- 
cept a change from what was orig- 
inally scheduled. Lesson plans can 
be saved for the next free day. 


Standing at the Left, Miss Black Observes Her Typing Class at 


Work So That She Will Be Able to Check Their Individual 
‘Secretarial Qualities Charts.”’ 


Addressed 500 envelopes for minister. 

Prepared stencil for postal card mes- 
sage for teachers association. 

Addressed 500 postal cards for the 
county teachers association. 

Typed class rolls for teachers. 

Typed names on grade sheets for 
teachers. 

Typed name, class, and subjects on 
250 report cards for the office. 

Typed the names on 250 envelopes 
for report cards for the office. 

Typed seating charts for a teacher. 

Typed message and addresses on 30 
business reply cards for a business or- 
ganization. 

‘Prepared stencil for absence blanks 
for office. 

Prepared two full page stencils for 
tickets for two school dances. 

Prepared three full page stencils for 
County Sunday School Association. 


Class Procedure 


The first two weeks are spent in 
reviewing the fundamentals of short- 
hand and typing and in explaining 


~ the objectives and the set-up for the 


year’s work. The good students are 
given the outside work which re- 
quires accuracy, neatness, and good 
judgment; the less capable students 
do the text assignments and the easy 
jobs which can be entrusted to them. 
Many of the good students will be 
able to do considerable outside work 
and still be able to keep up with the 
poorer students on the work in the 
text. 

It is essential to present a clear 
picture so that the students will see 
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what they are striving for and how 
they are going to attain their ulti- 
mate goal—that of being able to se- 
cure and hold an initial job with such 
a degree of efficiency as may be ex- 
pected from a beginner. We cannot 
expect them to work toward a goal 
unless the goal is clearly defined. 
During these early class periods, con- 
siderable time is devoted to discus- 
sions on the desirable qualities a 
secretary should have and the un- 
desirable ones she should avoid. To 
create a consciousness of these qual- 
ities, each student is given a copy 
of a “Secretarial Qualities Chart” 
showing the following points, good 
and bad, on which she will be 
checked continuously throughout the 
year. 


Desirable Qualities 


. Works quickly. 

. Follows directions carefully. 
Eager for self-improvement. 
. Uses good judgment. 

. Quick to learn. 

Remembers previous directions. 

. Profits by experience. 

. Accepts criticism good-naturedly. 
. Accepts overtime cheerfully. 

10. Takes initiative. 

11. Enthusiasm for work. 

12. Is careful of equipment. 

13. Is punctual. 

14. Dresses neatly. 

15. Has a pleasant voice. 

16. Is cheerful about duties. 

17. Is accurate. 

18. Makes neat corrections. 

19. Considerate of co-workers. 

20. Is trustworthy. 


Undesirable Qualities 


1. Forgets instructions. 

2. Lacks punctuality. 

3. Lacks orderliness. 

4. Bothers other workers. 

5. ‘Careless in checking work. 
6. Careless in making corrections. 
7. Slow in getting work done. 
8. Wasteful of supplies. 

9. Asks many useless questions. 
10. Fails to have materials. 

11. Makes many errors. 

12. Lacks interest-in work. 

13. Makes mistakes in spelling. 
14. Watches the clock. 

15. Does not accept criticism. 

16. Slow to learn new work. 

17. Does not show initiative. 

18. Careless about equipment. 

19. Accepts overtime grudgingly. 
20. Unpleasant voice. 


After the students have looked 
over the charts carefully, they are 
returned to the teacher who checks 
those qualities, either good or bad, 
which are displayed prominently as 
the students work on their various 
jobs and assignments. At the end 
ot each week, the students are given 
their charts to look at and note their 
weak points. Conferences may be 
arranged with the teacher, if any 
students care to talk over their 
weaknesses and difficulties with her. 
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At the end of the grading period, 
the teacher notes on which side of 
the chart appear the greater number 
of check marks. The student’s grade 
is then affected favorably or un- 
favorably according to the location 
of the greater number of marks. 
Because many of our students will 
get jobs right here in our community, 
an attempt is made to provide them 
with the types of experiences they 
will have on the job. At the first 
of the school year, previous year’s 
graduates who are in office work are 
contacted and asked to make a list 


“However small the high 
school, the teacher should not feel 
that job opportunities for the 
commercial students do not exist 
in her community. The oppor- 
tunities are there, but she may 
have to search for them.” 


of all the various duties they are 
called: upon to perform. Lists of 
these duties are typed for bulletin 
board display, with the name of the 
former student and the place of em- 
ployment at the top of each list. 
This is meaningful and interesting 
to the students because they know 
personally the ones who have these 
duties to perform. If any of the 
students now in school were em- 
ployed during the summer months, 
they too, make a list for the bul- 
letin board. In class, we discuss the 
various duties and note particularly 
the many minor jobs that students 
never think of being called upon to 
do in actual office work. 


Former Students Return 


Later, if it is possible, these for- 
mer students appear before the 
classes and give some pointers about 
their work in the office. The stu- 
dents are eager to listen and ask 
questions of the workers. It is sur- 
prising to find out how much more 
weight an answer carries with it 
when it comes from a former stu- 
dent, than the same answer does 
when it comes from the teacher. 

Another effective means of im- 
pressing the students with their re- 
sponsibilities in an office is to have 
some of the businessmen speak to 
the class. In almost every com- 
munity there are employers who are 
glad to take the time to appear be- 
fore a high school group. After all, 
they are the ones who will, in time, 
reap the benefits from this high school 
office practice work. 

From time to time during the 
year, students will give special re- 
ports on various phases of office 
procedures. These topics are as- 


signed at the first of the year 
in order that the students may be 
on the alert for books, newspaper 
and magazine articles, and pamphlets 
which are in keeping with their par- 
ticular topics. Several weeks before 
the report is due, the student is 
notified to have his report ready by 
a certain date. The following list 
gives a few suggestions for topics 
for special reports: 


Personality Traits. 

Office Forms. 

Office Equipment, ‘Care, and Upkeep. 
Kinds of Work Done by Typists. 
Letters of Application. 

How to Secure a Job. 

Proper Dress in the Office. 
Causes of Failure on the Job. 
Attitudes toward the Employer. 
Importance of Leisure Time. 
Promotional Lines. 


During class periods when there 
is no outside work to do, some of 
the following class activities of prac- 
tical value are utilized: 


Machine dictation. 

Regular dictation. 

Composing letters at the typewriter. 

Practice in filing, 

Production tests on tabulation, rough 
draft, and letters. 

Filling in office forms such as money 
order applications, deposit slips, checks, 
telegram blanks, sales tickets, monthly 
statements, etc. 

Spelling lessons (they always need 
them!). 

Fictitious jobs. 


The second semester the students 
who are capable do part-time office 
work in some of the business houses 
down town. This experience helps 
to bridge the gap between high school 
and the real job. 

The commercial teacher contacts 
the merchants in advance and finds 
out if they are willing to co-operate 
with the school in this part - time 
project. If they are, the students 
compose and type letters of applica- 
tion, go for interviews, and, if chosen 
for the jobs, go for a week or two 
of part-time office experience. This 
gives the students practical experi- 
ence in several ways and the em- 
ployer has an opportunity to tell 
whether the student is employable in 
his office. Most of the students have 
at least three periods together, in- 


cluding shorthand and typing peri- 


ods, during which they are excused 
from school to do the part-time work. 
At the end of the work period, the 
employer is usually willing to make 
a statement in regard to the quality 
of work done by the employed stu- 
dent. 

At the end of the second semester, 
a fairly accurate picture of the stu- 
dent’s abilities in regard to doing 
office work is available to the teacher, 
who is qualified to make recommen- 
dations when asked to do so. 
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Distributive Education in Ohio 
High Schools 


et February, 1941, there were 433 
co-operative part-time employees 
enrolled in distributive education 
classes in eleven Ohio cities operat- 
ing under the George-Deen Act. A 
survey completed a year later by the 
writers shows 767 student-em- 
ployees so enrolled in eighteen Ohio 
cities operating under this act. Since 
federal funds became available, many 
medium- and large-sized city schools 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to organize a distributive edu- 
cation program. However, the sur- 
vey shows that successful programs 
flourish independent of federal aid. 

To collect information relative to 
school practices in this rapidly-grow- 
ing field, 177 inquiries were sent to 
Ohio senior high schools, located in 
cities of 10,000 and under, which of- 
fer courses in retailing. Returns 
were received from 97 schools. Of 
these small schools, fifteen per cent 
provide for co-operative, part-time 
employment, and thirty-one per cent 
plan to initiate it in the near future. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the schools 
have completed surveys of employ- 
ment opportunities in the cities in 
which they are located. Another in- 
quiry blank was sent to each of these 
schools which had a cooperative pro- 
gram and also to the group of 18 
schools which so operate under the 
supervision of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. An eighty per 
cent return was received. The fol- 
lowing questions relative to success- 
ful practices were answered by di- 
rectors or co-ordinators in both 
groups of schools. 


What is the enrollment in your co- 
operative retail selling course? 


The answers to this question vary 
from the 147 students enrolled at 
John Hay High School of Cleveland 
down to 12 at Steubenville, which is 
inaugurating the co-operative plan 
this year. 

Over 1,100 Ohio high school stu- 
dents are obtaining selling experi- 
ence in business establishments as 
shown by an analysis of the answers 
to the question; 400 of these stu- 
dents are participating in locally- 
financed programs, non-George-Deen 
act. This does not include students 
taking pre-employment class work. 
Cleveland John Hay High School has 
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Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Stewart High School 
Oxford, Ohio 


100 such students, and Parker Vo- 
cational High School of Dayton has 
34. 


In what grade is selling experience 
provided? 


The answers indicate that all of the 
schools offer at least one semester of 
experience in the senior year. Two- 
thirds of the schools provide store 
experience for two semesters. 

Parker Vocational High School 
of Dayton makes provision for 
work in stores in the eleventh grade 
as well as in the twelfth; this is also 
true at Carbon Hill. Rossford has 
the eleventh graders work Saturdays 
during the Christmas rush. This ex- 
perience during the junior year is 
useful as a basis of selection of stu- 
dents for the senior-year co-operative 
training. 

How much classroom training pre- 
cedes the initial experience? 


Schools operating under the 
George-Deen Act are required to of- 
fer a year of classroom training be- 
fore any placements are made. At the 
beginning of the following year, the 
prevailing practice is to allow two or 
three weeks for organization before 
pupils start store work. 

Seventeen per cent of the small 
schools offer one semester of pre- 
employment training; 36 per cent of 
these schools give only six weeks of 
classroom study of retailing before 


placement. Thereafter, both business . 


experience and classroom training 
are integral parts of the schedule of 
each student. 


What are the bases for selection of 
students for co-operative experience? 

The following bases for selection, 
listed below in order of frequency, 
are used: 

1. Scholastic average 

2. An aptitude test 

3. Personality 

4. General attitude and honesty as 

rated by a faculty committee 


5. Appearance 

6. Ambition and interest in the 
work 

7. Success in a salesmanship theory 
course 


How many obtain retail selling posi- 
tions? 

Among the large schools, Cleve- 
land John Hay, Canton Timken Vo- 
cational, and Dayton Parker Voca- 
tional indicate that between ninety 
and a hundred per cent of the stu- 
dents obtain retail selling positions. 

Norwood, Columbus Central, 
Zanesville, and Delaware lead the 
academic high schools with sixty per 
cent of their students placed in sales 
work, 

Many schools suggest that because 
they had completed only one year of 
co-operative operation, conclusive fig- 
ures were not yet available. Co-or- 
dinator Helen Hickman of Spring- 
field states, “We have had but one 
graduating class. All could have been 
placed in permanent positions, but 
about 35 per cent shifted to indus- 
t he 
M. Bernadine Bell 
of Painesville and Josephine Sebach 
of Zanesville state, ‘(Defense indus- 
tries took many retailing students.” 
Miss Sebach also indicates that sev- 
enteen per cent of her graduates are 
continuing their educations at high- 
er levels instead of entering sales 
work. 


How long is a student assigned? 


Seventy-two per cent of the schools 
indicate that a student works in only 
one business establishment during a 
given school year. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the 
schools, large and small, indicate 
that a student works in only one busi- 
ness establishment during a semester. 

This arrangement provides for 
thorough training in the practices of 
one business, but does not allow stu- 
dents to gain experience in adjusting 
to various employers. 

What are the working hours in busi- 
ness establishments during a co-op- 
erative assignment? 

In most cases student-work is done 
daily in the participating business 
establishment. In fact, 63 per cent of 
the schools reported that students 
worked an average of between three 
and four hours a day. 
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Two vocational high schools pro- 
vide for work experience in alter- 
nate two-week periods. Parker of 
Dayton and John Hay of Cleveland 
provide full-time jobs for two weeks 
and then give related classroom train- 
ing for the next two weeks. In Day- 
ton the pupils work an eight-hour 
day and in Cleveland, a seven-hour 
day. Obviously, this arrangement is 
impossible in most academic high 


much more valuable for students to 
work during the whole day. They see 
the entire picture this way. Stock 
and related work is done in the morn- 
ing.” 

M. Bernadine Bell, Painesville: 
“Mine do, for 2bout three weeks in 
December and before Easter.” 

J. H. Martin, Steubenville: “This 
school work is made up after the 
Christmas rush.” 


Wade D. Bash, Columbus Central: 
“For high school students it is too 
great a change to alternate school and 
work weeks; they can’t adjust. The 
employer wants the same student 
there every day.” 

Ralph Asmus, Maumee: “This is 
very doubtful to me. I would not 
prefer it at Christmas, especially, 
because the rush would cause stu- 
dents to be forgotten and forced to 


schools. E. F. Stedman, Ashtabula: “This swim for themselves. They wouldn’t O 
Additional comments received in arrangement is necessary if you give learn anything this way.” of 
answers to this question indicate that any service to the business men.” Forty-six per cent of the small const 
weekly time assignments vary from Charles A. Taylor, Delaware: Ohio secondary schools offering re- erenc 
fifteen to twenty-five hours each “The supervisor should check and _ tailing have or are planning co-opera- comn 
week. confer with students during full- tive training programs. It is inter- study 
Akron’s plan is typical :—Students time employment.” ; esting to note that a majority of Over 
work three hours a day on school Irene Askue, Timken Vocational these schools are among the thirty- Bag 
days and seven or eight hours on School, Canton: “Our students will eight per cent which have completed year. 
Saturday, a minimum of fifteen Work two weeks at Christmas-time.” surveys of all employment oppor- only 
hours a week. Some of the negative comments tunities in their respective commu- cater! 
; were: nities. An implication is that com- stude: 
Do students arrange for business ex- E. V. Thesken, North College Hill: pletion of a community employment Jur 
perience? “Co-ordination of school and work survey often leads to a distributive early 
Of the schools not operating under is more valuable.” education program in the schools. rg 
the George-Deen Act, seventy-seven tional 
per cent allow students to obtain re- leave 
tail selling employment on their own PLAN TO ATTEND THE ines 
initiative, with little assistance from ness 
the instructor. N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION possib 
In the large high schools the prac- jective 
tice varies—fifty per cent provide Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado practic 
for selection by the co-ordinator and to the 
merchant. After the co-ordinator June 28 to July 1 at an 
makes arrangements for a part-time: a cou 
position, several prospective em- Complete Program on Page 33 “findir 
ployees are interviewed by the mer- have 
chant before a selection is made. forestr 
An interesting comment is made and la’ 
by E. F. Ashtabula, “All —> —> —> —> > everyo 
ao are handled by the co- a fot 
ordinator. Jobs belong to the course, , 4 busine: 
not to the ean . The Answer s In will us 
Is all experience obtained outside leaves 
O O ” consun 
‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
The —? to this question are objecti 
evenly divided between positive and 
indicate the variation in practice: to the | 
W. G. Dallas, Portsmouth: “Stu- When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- person 
dents are with me from 8:30 to  gpect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be matter 
11:30 a.m.” found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal This ¢ 
Barnesville High: “In addition to countries, and the Latin vocabulary. practic. 
For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
riods when necessary.” problems, THE JouRNAL has inaugurated a new feature devoted entirely to answering isiathioo 
: . questions from teachers on subjects of interest to all. Following are a few queries possibil 
Would temp orary f ull-time experi- we've already received; on the very last page in the book you'll find answers to these Ree 
ence be valuable? questions by several well-known teachers in the field. ' 
Eighty per cent of the schools in- Oc: 
dicate that this is highly desirable; QUESTIONS 
most of them have such arrange- 1.To what extent shall “notebook” 3. How can we save paper and yet give The ) 
ments for students to work full-time keeping be encouraged in business students plenty of exercise in short- } Course 
for merchants when needed. education classes? hand classes? commer 
The following positive comments 2. How can the radio be used in the 4. What devices can be used in teaching } narrow 
were added: classroom? the five main classes of accounts? definite 
Florence M. Kane, Parker Voca- cupatior 
tional High School, Dayton: ‘ts in direc 
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Study Occupations for the 


Ninth Grade 


feos often the vocational guidance 
offered to ninth grade students 
consists merely of a passing ref- 
erence to job opportunities in the 
commercial field during the regular 
study of junior business training. 
Over two million young people be- 
come eligible for employment every 
year. Surely the school that prepares 
only for the commercial positions is 
catering to a small minority of its 
students. 

Junior business training had as its 
early objectives: consumer knowl- 
edge of business, foundation work 
for further business courses, voca- 
tional training for those who had to 
leave school early, and guidance to 
those considering a future in busi- 
ness. We realize that it is almost im- 
possible to attain all four of these ob- 
jectives in one year’s work. It is im- 
practical to give vocational training 
to the few who intend to leave school 
at an early age. It is absurd to offer 
a course in business as a 
“finding course” and not * 
have similar courses in 
forestry, teaching, medicine 
and law. And why should 
everyone be forced to take 
a foundation course in 
business when only a few 
will use it as such? That 
leaves only one objective: 
consumer knowledge of 
business. That is the one 
objective which should con- 
front every junior business 
teacher, Limit your course 
to the principles that every . 
person should know, no 
matter what his occupation. 
This can be made a very 
practical course. It can ad- 
just the student to living in the world 
about him and not merely living in a 
textbook world now with the remote 
possibility of utilizing what he is 
learning. 


Occupations Broader Than 
Commerce 


The occupations division of this 
course has too often been limited to 
commercial fields. It has been too 
narrow in its scope. We must set up 
definite objectives for a course in oc- 
cupations. It should be the first step 
in directing young people toward the 
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by Herman E. Westerberg 


Grand Rapids Junior High School 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


“Educators are rapidly becom- 
ing more cognizant of the respon- 
sibility of the schools in the occu- 
pational adjustment of society. 
Personal adaptation and social ad- 
justment have long been recog- 
nized as objectives of modern edu- 
cation, Neither can be success- 
fully attained with an individual 
unhappy in his work.” 


position most suitable to them. No 
freshman should definitely decide to 
become a doctor, a dentist, a me- 
chanic, or a ditch digger. But he 


should begin thinking of his future. 


Grand Rapids Junior High School 


He should study all the main occu- 
pational fields. Not merely to see 
which interest him, but to give him 
an understanding of his neighbors in 
life who will be farmers, photog- 
raphers, teachers, and taxi drivers. 
He should explore rather fully the 
specific occupations he is particular- 
ly interested in. Perhaps he will dis- 
card some and become more inter- 
ested in others. At the end of his 
study he should be aware of the 
world of work. He should realize 
that he must prepare to play a part. 

At the Grand Rapids Junior High 


School we have developed a twelve 
weeks unit of work in occupations 
which we consider very applicable to 
any present course in business rela- 
tions. Any twelve consecutive weeks 
may be set aside for this work. A 
reference list of about thirty-five dif- 
ferent occupations texts, magazine 
and newspaper clippings pasted on tag 
board, and as many career pamphlets 
as possible are all the materials 
needed. If properly administered the 
objectives mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph will easily be attained. 


The Major Occupational Fields 


Our plan is divided into four 
parts. The first consists of a series 
of twelve units, one for each week 
of the study. The units cover the 
major fields such as agriculture, 
commercial, the arts, industry, the 
building trades, homemaking, the 
professions, public service, transpor- 
tation, and communication. One unit 
is concerned with orienting 
the student to the course 
and one unit with relating 
the work to the community. 
Students are handed a copy 
of a unit on Monday of 
each week. Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday are 
allowed for _ supervised 
study of the weekly unit 
and other work. One basic 
text is used. Each unit lists 
a bibliography of twenty to 
thirty references which cir- 
culate around the room 
during the study period. 
Each unit lists objectives 
for that particular subject 
and any interesting side re- 
marks possible. Written 
answers to questions at the end of 
each unit are handed in on Thurs- 
day. That period and the period on 
Friday are devoted to an oral discus- 
sion of the subject and a survey of 
recent developments as recorded in a 
weekly occupations paper. 


Specific Training in Special Jobs 


The second division of work is the 
occupations outlines. Each student 
is required to outline five specific oc- 
cupations before the end of the twelve 
weeks. Each outline must include: 
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the importance of the work, kinds of 
work in the occupation, advantages, 
disadvantages, personal qualifications 
necessary, educational pre-requisites, 
income, economic position, social po- 
sition, mental effects, physical effects, 
social and civic responsibility. Ca- 
reer monographs, occupations texts, 
newspaper clippings and magazine 
articles are used as sources of in- 
formation. Students work on these 
outlines on the three study days of 
each week. It doesn’t always take 
three days to cover a unit and the 
remaining time is spent on the career 
outlines. 

Each student is required to present 
an oral report as the third part of the 
occupations work. Reports are taken 
from recent magazines, newspapers, 
and books and are concerned with 
current news in the field. “Does 
Guidance Pay?” “American Youth 
Speaks Up,” “A Future For Your 
Son,” “Industry Beckons Youth,” 
“Finding the Right Job,” and “The 


Planning of Your Life” are some 
sample titles of the special reports. 

The last division of the occupa- 
tions work is the provision for extra- 
credit work. Posters, field studies, 
additional career outlines, and many 
other projects are suggested to inter- 
ested students. Three reports are 
given orally in class each week be- 
ginning with the second week of 
work. 

It is said that approximately sev- 
enty-five per cent of the workers to- 
day are in jobs that are not suitable 
to them. Educators are rapidly be- 
coming more cognizant of the re- 
sponsibility of the schools in the oc- 
cupational adjustment of society. 
Personal adaptation and social ad- 
justment have long been recognized 
as objectives of modern education. 
Neither can be successfully attained 
with an individual unhappy in his 
work. Our course is not the answer, 
but we believe it is a step in the right 
direction. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TRAINING 
IN PERSONAL FINANCE 


In order to give students practical train- 
ing in handling a bank account, prepara- 
tory to the assumption of future financial 
responsibilities, the Stephens College Stu- 
dent Bank was organized at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. The bank was 
granted a charter by the State Banking 
Commission with the provision that no 
loans were to be made and that the checks 
of the depositors were to be negotiable 
only on the Stephens College campus. In 
other respects, the Student Bank with its 
various divisions (Checking, Savings, Or- 
a Accounts, Stamps, and Defense 

tamps and Bonds), is similar to any other 
chartered banking institution. 

By making use of the checking depart- 
ment, it is possible for the student to 
make deposits, write checks, and receive 
actual experience in keeping her check 
stubs in balance with the amount she has 
in the bank. Each girl pays a_ small 
monthly service charge for the privilege of 
drawing checks and is subject to an addi- 
tional fee if she fails to keep her stubs 
straight and writes an “insufficient funds” 
check. Although this type of responsi- 
bility is new to most students, the majority 
of the depositors are soon able to handle 
their accounts in a careful and efficient 
manner. Those girls who have noticeable 
difficulties are called in for a conference 
and, if necessary, referred to the Personal 
Finance Clinic for advice on budgeting, 
wise spending, record keeping, and related 
financial problems. 

The Savings Department has been es- 
tablished in order to encourage each stu- 
dent to set aside a certain amount of 
money periodically. Once a student estab- 
lishes an interest in systematic saving and 
discovers its values, she finds the habit 
easy to continue—particularly if she has 
learned the fundamental principle of sav- 
ing for a purpose. 

Each of the one hundred and ten stu- 
dent organizations on campus has an elect- 
ed treasurer who is responsible for all 
money matters within the organization. 
These student-treasurers necessarily ob- 
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tain a great deal of valuable experience 
in keeping a set of books. All purchases 
must be made by purchase authorizations ; 
all bills are authorized for payment by 
check requisitions; and it is the duty of 
each treasurer to “follow up” each step to 
insure prompt settlement of each transac- 
tion. When it is realized that the monthly 
total of checks issued averages about one 
thousand and the total amount paid out 
about twenty thousand dollars, it is evi- 
dent that these students are assuming con- 
siderable responsibility. 

Within this group of treasurers is still 
another important and unique group of 
girls who handle the books for the eight 
campus tearooms operated by the Cam- 
pus Service Board. The interviewing of 
new help, hiring and firing, supervision, 
and other duties that come under the 
heading of management are performed by 
these Board members. The _ vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and two other 
members of the Board, in keeping the rec- 
ords for the tearooms, acquire a type of 
business training that very few students 
are able to secure in college. 

Finally, it is possible to give many of 
the senior “secretarial majors” actual ex- 
perience working in the bank. These stu- 
dents work from six to eight weeks in the 
bank and perform such actiivties as mak- 
ing out, canceling, and filing checks; han- 
dling money transactions at the windows; 
operating the machines; answering the 
telephone; typing reports; and doing vari- 
dus other duties that come up in a day’s 
business. 

The educational values to be secured 
from a Student Bank plan are evident, As 
the plan develops there is no reason why 
every girl who attends Stephens College 
should not be equipped to handle her per- 
sonal finances in a businesslike way after 
graduation. Such training is especially 
important for girls who have never had 
an opportunity to learn the value of 
money and the necessity for care in its 
handling. 

—The Stephens College News Letter 


SUGGESTIVE SELLING 


By A. Sidney Galper 
Salem Vocational High School 
Sclem, Massachusetts 


Power of Suggestion 


People are always open to suggestions 

Suggestion may be used in starting a sale: 
Have you tried our special of Mrs. Bish. 
op’s Coffee Roll?” 

Arrangement of goods in such a manner as 
to create a desire for them and to suggest 
related items. 


Selling Greater Quantities 


In selling articles in common use such as 
tooth paste, soap, etcetera, it is obviously 
to the customer’s advantage to buy more 
than one such article at a time and so 
save himself the trouble of replacement 
at an early date. 

People don’t think about keeping a reserve 
or guest supply unless you put the idea 
into their heads. 


Selling The Larger Box 


This is another application of the idea ex- 
pressed above. If a customer does not 
ask for the smaller size, always offer the 
larger. Point out that it is economical to 
buy the larger package. 

If the smaller size is requested, always pro- 
duce it at once, but take pains to quote 
the price on the larger package. 


Offering The More Expensive 
Goods 


Do not form the habit of showing your low- 
est-priced merchandise. 

The grade to be shown when price is not 
mentioned depends on the merchandise 
and circumstances of the sale. 

Customers buy medium-priced or high-priced 
goods when convinced of their greater 
worth. 


Selling Related Merchandise 


A purchase of any article leads naturally 
to something else that may be used in 
connection with it. 

One way of cooperating with other depart- 
ments is by suggesting the purchase of 
an article which is related to the mer- 
chandise you have just sold but which is 
carried in another section. 

Know the location of all merchandise close- 
ly related to that which you are selling 
and have at least a general idea of what 
is carried. 

Speaking Of Specials 

Any special value in a department should 
be brought to a customer’s attention with 
some explanation of the special price. 
Example: Special on mixed nuts up to 
Christmas—only 49 cents. 


Offering A Substitute 


Good service demands that an effort be 
made to satisfy a disappointed customer 
who alone can decide whether or not a 
substitute will be acceptable. 

Salespeople must know the important fea- 
tures on the basis of which goods may be 
substituted. 


Avoid Futile Questions 


Is there anything else? 

What else can you think of? 

Will this be all today? 

Nothing else, was there? 

Avoid a question which makes it easy 
for the customer to say No. Use posi- 
tive statements as: “We are having a 
special today on bon bons, 1 lb. at —.” 


A Successful Salesperson Suggests! 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
William Howard Taft High School, Bronx, New York 


New England Blacksmith 
Two reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Grade Placement: 
Business training, economics, economic 
geography. 
Distributed by: 
Business Education Visual Aids 
Dept. 15 C 
330 West 72 Street 
New York City 


Running Time: About twenty minutes 
Transportation: Extra both ways 
Rental: $2.00 per day 
(Will be available September 1942) 


Summary 


This film was produced by Clifford Et- 
tinger. Its main purpose is to demon- 
strate the historical development of pro- 
duction methods from the use of human 
muscle through the development of small 
machines in local shops to the present 
use of gigantic machines in mass produc- 
tion. A subsidiary aim is to stress the 
importance of adaptability by documenting 
in specific fashion the economic adaptabil- 
ity which enabled the blacksmith of the 
picture, Dick Brophy, to remain in busi- 
ness when many blacksmiths were forced 
to quit because of economic changes. The 
opening scenes briefly sketch the idea of 
simple division of labor. The activities 
of the blacksmith before the invention of 
the automobile are shown. A very inter- 
esting sequence on the shoeing of a horse 
is depicted. The making of wooden 
wheels and the setting of iron tires on the 
wooden wheels is shown in detailed close- 
ups. The making of wood sleds for 
hauling logs in the wintertime, the making 
of iron chains, and links, and hooks. 
These and other pictures are designed to 
emphasize the fact that human muscle 
was at one time the predominant factor 
in the quantity of production. 

With the coming of the automobile and 
the development of electricity as a source 
of power it was necessary for Dick 
Brophy to adapt himself to the changing 
conditions. He did this by installing elec- 
tric motors, overhead belting and shafting 
and small power drills, power saws, power 
grindstones, power hammer, planers, lathe, 
etc. These machines are shown in oper- 
ation performing the new types of work 
required by the changed conditions. In- 
stead of making wood sleds, he now 
makes special truck bodies for local far- 
mers. For the city people brought to the 
country by the automobile he makes trail- 
ers, andirons, hand-hammered hardware, 
adapts old lamps, makes footscrapers, 
special ironwork for their homes, grills 
for their outdoor fireplaces, etc. Empha- 
sis is placed on the variety of work done, 
and the fact that local children came into 
the shop and learned industrial processes 
by observing and actually using the black- 
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smith’s tools to repair their broken axe 
handles and other things. The point is 
made that in former days the worker’s 
place of work was generally close to his 
home. 

The third part of the film shows the de- 
velopment of our modern mass produc- 
tion industries and their debt to the small 
local shops by contrasting each of Mr. 
Brophy’s machines with their gigantic 
counterparts in a modern steel mill. Bat- 
teries of grinding machines are contrasted 
with the simple power grindstone, circu- 
lar wood saws with gigantic power saws 
for cutting steel, a five pound power ham- 
mer with a fifteen ton power hammer, 
small hand tongs with gigantic automatic 
tongs that lift red-hot billets weighing 
over a ton, precise scientific measurements 
with crude methods of measurement, 
minute subdivision of labor with all 
around work and scientific methods with 
rule of thumb methods. The film ends 
with a sequence showing the fashioning 
of iron by means of human muscle, that 
is, beating out horseshoes on an anvil 
with a hammer, the fashioning of an axle 
with a small power hammer and finally 
the shaping of metal with a huge fifteen 
ton power hammer. 

In addition to its other aspects the film 
shows in detail the fascinating operations 
of the blacksmith shop. The film has his- 
torical -interest because of the compara- 
tively small number of such shops re- 
maining and the fact that many more are 
likely to disappear with the years. 


How To Operate Mimeograph 
Duplicator Model 91 


Two reels, 16 mm. Sound 


Grade Placement: 
Typewriting, office practice and office 
machines courses on high school or col- 
lege level. 


Distributed by: 
Business Education Visual Aids 
Dept. 15 C 
330 West 72 Street 
New York City 


Running time: About twenty minutes 

Transportation: Extra both ways 
Rental: $2.50 per day 

(Will be available September 1942) 


Summary 


This film was produced by Peter L. 
Agnew and Clifford Ettinger. The dem- 
onstration of correct operating procedures 
is by Dr. Maye Hylton. Valuable sug- 
gestions by Mr. Dietrich of the A. B. 
Dick Company have been incorporated 
into the picture. Dr. Reynolds, Mrs. Ely, 
Mrs. Rohrer and others have also made 
suggestions and criticisms or otherwise 
assisted in its production. 


The opening scenes visualize preparing 
a stencil on the typewriter and the dupli- 
cation of the material on the mimeograph 
duplicator. The first step in stencil dupli- 
cation of the material on the Mimeograph 
material to be duplicated. The operator 
then sets up the material in proper type- 
written form on a plain piece of paper. 
The rough draft and the guide model 
are shown in closeup. Three different 
types of stencils are exhibited. Before in- 
serting the stencil the operator brushes 
the letters to clean the type. The stencil 
is inserted, the stencil lever is moved to 
throw off the ribbon and the operator 
types using the model as a guide. The 
correction of errors with correction fluid 
is shown. The finished stencil is proofed 
before removal from the typewriter. The 
procedures involved in using the il- 
luminated drawing board are demon- 
strated in a simple way to show that draw- 
ing and‘ writing may be duplicated also. 
This completes part one: the preparation 
of the stencil. 

The film proceeds to show the opera- 
tion of the Mimeograph duplicator. First, 
the protective cover is removed from the 
stencil, then the correct way of placin 
the stencil on the drum is demonstrated. 
This sequence is followed by a demon- 
stration of the wrong way to place the 
stencil on the drum. The table is low- 
ered, paper is taken from the storage 
compartment and placed on it. The guide 
rail is moved out and then swung in to 
show how the paper should be “broken”; 
this scene is followed by one showing the 
wrong method of breaking the paper. The 
table is raised to the proper height, the 
feed mechanism is engaged, the brake is 
released and a trial copy is taken. A 
closeup shows that the copy is too low on 
the page and too much to the right. By 
means of detailed shots and slow mo- 
tion the method of raising the print on 
the page is shown. The technique of 
moving the print toward either side of 
the page is next shown. A final trial copy 
made by hand cranking is satisfactory so 
the machine is prepared for electrical op- 
eration. Inking, setting the counting de- 
vice, setting the mechanism to the average 
operating speed—5—engaging and disen- 
gaging the feed mechanism and starting 
and stopping the machine are shown. 

Newspaper is prepared to receive the 
inky stencil which is removed from the 
drum. A protective cover is placed on 
the drum. The method of cleaning the 
stencil and preparing it for filing is dem- 
onstrated. The finished papers are taken 
from the tray and stacked; the unused 
paper is returned to the storage compart- 
ment and the metal cover is placed over 
the drum which has been turned to the 
eleven o'clock position so that the two 
“stop here” marks are side by side. The 
commentary emphasizes the importance of 
leaving the machine in this position. 

A series of independent sequences then 
indicate the performance of certain im- 
portant activities: the method of adding 
ink to the diminished supply, the prepara- 
tion of a postcard size stencil, patching 
this short stencil on the drum, adjusting 
the guide rails and other mechanism to 
accommodate the postcards, the method 
of removing and replacing the roller and 
finally, removing an old ink pad, cleaning 
the brass drum and putting on a new ink 
pad. In closing, it should be stated that 
many of the operations which are sum- 
marized here very briefly are shown in 
great detail by means of slow motion and 
closeups. 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 


Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in éofal war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power and munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars dut it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LoGISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL Business MacHINgEs CorPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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ARMY CORRESPO 


Correspondence courses have come to 
the Army. All enlisted personnel, who 
have been in active service at least 4 
months, are eligible, according to a recent 
War Department announcement. 

General supervision will be provided 
by the newly established Army Institute 
at Madison, Wisconsin. The courses may 
be taken directly through the Army Insti- 
tute, or they may be arranged through 
extension divisions of about 80 colleges 
and universities cooperating with the 
Institute. 

Army Institute’s more than 65 courses 
fall into the following categories; Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, science, 
business, and electrical, mechanical, civil, 
and architectural engineering. 

If the soldier prefers approved cor- 
respondence courses for academic credit 
in the extension divisions of the cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities, the Govern- 
ment will pay half the tuition fees, not to 
exceed $20 for any one course. Enroll- 
ment with the Army Institute first is 
necessary before dealing directly with the 
college or university selected. 

Universities whose extension divisions 
are cooperating in the Army correspond- 
ence program include: 


California, Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Chi- 
cago, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 


NDENCE COURSES 


Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 


Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


Other schools include: Alabama _ Polytechnic 
Institute, Arizona State Teachers College, Ball 
State Teachers College, Baylor University, Brig- 
ham Young University, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Central State Teachers College, 
Colorado State College of Education, Denver Uni- 
poreity, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Fort Hays, Kansas State College, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Louisiana, Mary-Hardin-Baylor College, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education, Michigan 
State Normal College, Mississippi-Southern Col- 
lege, Moorehead State Teachers College, Murray 
State Teachers College, New Mexico Highlands 
University, New Mexico State Teachers College, 
North Carolina State College, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Northeast. Missouri State 
Teachers College, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Northern State Teachers College, 
Northwestern State College, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education—General Extension 
Division, Pennsylvania State College, Rutgers 
University, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Southern Methodist University, South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Texas 
Technological College, Virginia State Teachers 
College, Washington State College, Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Western State College of 
Colorado, Western State Teachers College, West- 
ern Washington College of Education, and West 
Texas State Teachers College. 


ARE YOU GOING 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission gives the following advice to new- 
comers in Washington which may be help- 
ful to some business education teachers 
and students: 

1. If you have relatives or friends in 
Washington, make advance arrangements 
through them for lodging. 

2. Try to arrange your travel so that 
you will arrive in Washington early in 
the morning. Go to the Defense Hous- 
ing Registry, which is located at Four- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., and inspect the listing of available 
rooms at that office. 

3. If you arrive late in the evening, or 
are confronted with any situation which 
makes it impossible for you to look around 
for housing accommodations, inquire at 


TO WASHINGTON? 


the Travelers Aid Society and enlist their 
help in finding lodging for a few nights. 

4. Bring some extra money along with 
you. The unprecedented increase in Gov- 
ernment employment makes it extremely 
difficult to issue to new employees their 
first pay checks at the end of the normal 
twice-monthly pay periods. New em- 
ployees may suffer unnecessary hardships 
if they are not prepared for this con- 
tingency. 

The Commission has analyzed the gen- 
eral subject of living conditions in Wash- 
ington in 1942 and has distributed its 
findings to its more than 5,000 local civil- 
service representatives throughout the 


country in order to enable them to advise, 


persons who plan to work in Washington 
in the Federal service. 


NO VACATION 


School plants and personnel will be 
mobilized for war this summer, if policies 
of the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission are carried out. 

In a report approved recently, the Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission urges each 
school system to offer day and evening 
summer training courses, tailored to speci- 
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THIS SUMMER 


fications of the needs: of armed forces 
and war production. It urges schools to 
set up information services on rationing 
programs, air raid warden services, and 
recreation; to salvage scrap; to sell war 
stamps and bonds; to set up nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and playgrounds 
for mothers employed in war jobs. 


The Commission asks schools to make 
their buildings available for entertainment 
for service men and war workers, and for 
housing youth engaged in farm work. It 
asks that school buses be used for trans- 
portation necessary to the war. 

The Commission made the following 
statement about paying for these serv ices: 
“In most communities, adjustments of 
existing budgets, rearrangement of sum- 
mer schools as now contemplated, emer- 
gency appropriations or some other local 
means can be found that will permit the 
establishment of programs definitely 
planned to meet the critical needs of the 
war situation.” 


Consumer Education Bulletin 


How high schools can help promote 
intelligent buying on the part of our 
Nation’s consumers is suggested in a new 

. S. Office of Education publication 
titled, Some Principles of Consumer Edu- 
cation at the Secondary School Level. 

Growing out of a conference called by 
the Commissioner of Education, the 42- 
page bulletin suggests how to organize 
consumer education courses which can be 
taught by one teacher or by teachers 
from different departments. 

A check list of 46 topics mentioned as 
essentials of consumer education appears 
in the publication, copies of which are 
available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 94. Price 10 cents. 


Directory of Placement Organizations 


The U. S. Office of Education has pre- 
pared a guide to national and state teacher 
placement organizations and officials. The 
directory, prepared ‘by Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher 
training, reports teacher placement serv- 
ices provided by state education associa- 
tions, U. S. Employment Service, state de- 
partments of education, and other organ- 
izations. Single copies of the circular are 
available free from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Its title is 
Teacher Placement, Registration, An- 
nouncement, and Related Services, 1942, 
Circular 209. 


New Appointment for Earl Strong 


Effective June 1, Earl P. Strong as- 
sumed his new duties as Research Agent 
in the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Strong is working under the super- 
vision of B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the 
Business Education Service. 

Mr. Strong was formerly Director of 
Business Education in the District of 
Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D. 
C., and has more recently been a Training 
Consultant for the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 
California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity . 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 


Jersey 
(llinois Business Education Association 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 
lowa Commercial Teachers Association 
Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Business Education Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

Rochester Business Educators Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Theta Alpha Delta Fraternity 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


As the academic year 1941-42 draws to 
a close, the Administrative Board of the 
National Council wishes to recount to the 
member associations the activities which 
have been undertaken by the Council dur- 
ing the year as well as to indicate the 
scope of activities now under way. 
Membership in the Council for this 
academic year has been greater than for 
any previous year. The Administrative 
Board believes this has come about be- 
cause of the aggressive manner in which 
the Council has undertaken to promote 
business education and because the mem- 
ber associations are becoming better 
acquainted with the functions of the 
Council. 
It is becoming more and more evident 
that the Council is being looked to by 
educational groups and commissions as 
the representative body for business edu- 
cation associations. It is believed that con- 
tinued support of the work of the Council 
by the member associations is imperative 
in this period of development of education. 
The following is a list of the activities 
in which the Council is at present engaged. 
It will be noted that the range of activi- 
ties is wide and that the results should be 
far-reaching in educational development. 
1 The National Clerical Ability Testing 
program is going forward even in this 
period of adjustment. ‘There will be over 
3000 testees this spring. A number of 
states are considering a substitution of the 
National Clerical Ability Testing program 
for their annual state contest. 
2 A committee of the Council has been 
working on the problem with officials in 
Washington of securing special aid for 
public and private schools to train office 
workers for war industries as well as to 
train young men for clerical work in the 
armed services. 
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3 The Council’s Committee on Publica- 
tions is undertaking the preparation of a 
yearbook which is to be one of the series 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education yearbooks. The tentative plan 
is that this yearbook will cover all phases 
of business education from high school 
through college level. The National 
Society for the Study of Education has 
issued 41 yearbooks, none of which has 
dealt with business education. 

4A Committee from the National 
Council has met with officials of the U. S. 
Office of Education and have had a 
promise that more attention will be given 
to clerical occupations in that office than 
in the past. 

5 The Council has appointed a commit- 
tee at the request of the Office of Higher 
Education in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to work on problems of business edu- 
cation in colleges and universities. 

6 The National Curriculum Council has 
asked the Council to appoint a committee 
to work with the Curriculum Council on 
business education curriculum problems. 
That committee is functioning and will 
make a report soon. 

7 Since February 1, 34 chapters of the 
F.B.L.A. have been chartered with over 
1000 members. A meeting is to be held 
in Chicago with a small group of nation- 
ally known business men within the next 
three or four months to secure their co- 
operation and support of the F.B.L.A. 
group. 

8 At the present time the Council has 
under way a survey, which is being con- 
ducted by various member associations, to 
determine where specific needs are for 
clerical workers in war industries. A re- 
port of this will be published in a_fall 
issue of THE JOURNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


9 The American Vocational Association 
has asked that a committee from the 
Council be appointed to work with them 
on proposed federal legislation. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of this group is to be held in 
St. Louis on June 4-7, 

10 The Council is working at the pres- 
ent time on the problem of assuming 
responsibility for the typewriter testing 
program formerly conducted by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau. 
Plans for this should be announced soon. 

11 One of the national professional 
organizations interested in the problems 
of consumer education has asked the 
Council to cooperate with them in study- 
ing problems of consumer education in 
the high school. This committee will be 
appointed early in the fall. 

12 The Council is considering ways and 
means of developing some unified profes- 
sional organization among commercial 
teachers to eliminate the present multi- 
tad of organizations and membership 
ees. 

The Council operates on a budget of 
approximately a year. Membership 
on the Administrative Board is widely 
scattered. The member associations have 
been asked to nominate six Board mem- 
bers for the coming four-year period, and 
have been asked to make certain that 
these nominations represent classroom 
ve and the distributive education 

eld. 

The cooperation and support of the 
various member associations for the past 
year have been greatly appreciated by the 
Administrative Beard. and we look for- 
ward to another year of important de- 
velopments in (business education with the 
continued hearty support of the profes- 
sional organizations. 

—Hamden L. Forkner, President. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Bernard F. Baker 


is for the present connected with the Central Office of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Chicago where he is working on business curriculum problems. 
He is on leave of absence from the Englewood (Chicago) High School. 
His background of business experience includes several years in the 
business methods organization of a large Chicago corporation. Mr. 
ti Baker was awarded the Master’s degree from Northwestern University 
where he is pursuing further studies. He is president of the Illinois Busi- 
ness Education Association and a member of Alpha Kappa Psi, national 
business fraternity. 


m- 
. 
‘{ Dr. Jessie Graham 
| received her Bachelor's, Master's, and Ph.D. degrees all from the Uni- 
aa versity of Southern California. Now supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles city schools, she was formerly associate professor 
of commerce at the San Jose Teachers College and has taught in high 
schools and business colleges in Pennsylvania and California. Dr. 
Graham is now president of Theta Alpha Delta and national editor of Pi 
Omega Pi, and is a member of many honorary and professional or- 
ganizations, including Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, California Busi- 
ion ness Educators Association, American Association of School Administra- 
te tors, and the NEA Department of Business Education. 
Lytle C. Fowler 
has been elected president for the coming year of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association, which he served as treasurer during the past 
7 year. He has also just finished a term as editor of the Third Yearbook 
the of the Southern Business Education Association. He is a member of the 
em National Business Teachers Association, the NEA Department of Business 
-— Education and Phi Delta Kappa. Now assistant professor of Commerce 
at Murray State Teachers College in Murray, Kentucky, Mr. Fowler has 
es- headed the high school commercial departments in East Bank, West 
ing Virginia; Bristol, Tennessee; and Manchester, Tennessee. A graduate of 
rg Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, he was awarded the Master's degree at 
i. the University of Kentucky where he is now doing further study. 
on. 
“A Jack Weafer 
fre as vice-president of the New York Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
in tion, now heads the commercial education section of that group. He 
be is also a member of Gamma Rho Tau, men’s honorary business educa- 
wad tion fraternity at Syracuse University, where he received his Master of 
“es- Science degree. His Bachelor's degree is from Alfred University, Alfred, 
cial New York. Mr. Weafer’s initial teaching experience was in the Ebenezer 
<a (New York) High School which he left to go to the Central High School 
— in Syracuse. He is now a teacher of bookkeeping and treasurer of school 
a funds at North High School in Syracuse. 
y 
= Howard E. Wheland 
= is chairman of the curriculum center for business education in Cleveland, 
ae as well as head of the department of business education of the John Hay 
ion High School there. His former teaching experience was in the Profes- 
sional School of Accounting and the Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
= School, both in Cleveland; and at the Fremont (Ohio) High School. He 
se received his training at the Spencerian School and at Western Reserve 
‘or- University. Mr. Wheland was recently elected to head the Ohio Business 
de- Teachers Association for the coming year. He is also state member- 
ship chairman of the National Business Teachers Association and chair- 
“ts man of the educational committee of the Cleveland chapter of the Na- 
ont. tional Office Management Association. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


1942 SUMMER SESSION 


High school and college business teachers will 
find at Armstrong College a wealth of content and 
professional training emphasizing the best pro- 
cedures in developing efficient workers for the 
many vital places in our war economy. 

Teachers distinguished as leaders in business 


education in your own field will guide you. A 
two-day conference on “The Challenges of Business 


Education” will also be offered. Presidir 
A rare opportunity for professional advancement Greeting 
and relaxation in a stimulating environment. Mayo: 
Greeting 
June 29 to August 7 trades 
Write for special bulletin Greeting 
enve 
Greetin 
the 
ARMSTRONG POLLEGE “NEA 
amp: 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA Address: 
oom! 
for th 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


THE MAGNIFICENT ROTUNDA 
in the Book Building 


i lige classrooms and executive offices of the Detroit Com- 
mercial College are in the Book Building, one of the 
largest and most palatial office buildings in the United 
States. Summer Schools, sponsored by the College, follow: 


TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Designed exclusively for high school and college teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Transcription, and Short- 
hand Penmanship. Director: Lola Maclean, author and na- 
tional leader in methods of teaching shorthand and type- 
writing: President, 1937-38, NEA Department of Business 
Education. Hundreds of enthusiastic letters of commendation 
have been received from high school and college teachers 
who have attended the Summer School. 


Ss Sessi t SECRETARIAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 
ummer sessions a Junior School to 100 wpm in shorthand, 60 wpm in type- 
. Senior School from 100 wpm to 120, 140, 160 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY rong shorthand, 80 wpm in typewriting. 165 former 


students have won the 160-wpm Gregg Official Award; 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President Is 


Paul M, Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 360, the 140; 696, the 120. 
in Philadelphia! 

SHORTHAND REPORTING SCHOOL 
adelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- Shorthand from 160 wpm to 175 and 200 wpm on liter 
reational opportunities — including Temple University copy: 280 on court Sixty the 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- have won the 175-wpm Gregg Official Award; 10, the 

day, June 29; closes Friday, August 7. A wide range of 200-wpm Award. 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1942 program is 
especially planned for today’s educational needs—de- Requirements for Admission 


signed for those who require credits for certification, and 


for those who are candidates for a degree. Teacher Training, graduation from four-year college; Busi- 


ness Training, graduation from college or secondary school. 
The Day School, September to June, provides a two-year 


course in Business Administration and Secretarial Science; 
the 3 s the many advantages 40th year begins September 14. Bulletin and Syllabus on se 
e Temple Summer Session for request. Address: ew a 
1942. : 
DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE | | sais 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan Speakers: I 
Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue _—_—Philadelphia, Pa. See Detroit, the World's Greatest Industrial City The Gra 
ew Yor 
retarial § 
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N.E. A. Department of Business Education 
Convention Program 


TIME: June 28 - July 1 
PLACE: Albany Hotel, Denver 
THEME: Business Education in Wartime 


Sunday, June 28 
8:00-10:00 P.M. 
RECEPTION 


Monday, June 29 
1:30-3:00 P.M. 
GENERAL MEETING 
Presiding, Hollis P. Guy, President 


Greetings: Honorable Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
Mayor of Denver. 

Greetings: Mrs. Johnson Lewis, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Department of 
Education, Denver. 

Greetings: Charles E. Greene, Superintendent of 
Denver Public Schools. 

Greetings: Dr. Caleb F. Gates, Jr., Chancellor of 
the University of Denver. 


gire Mildred Taft, first vice-president of the 
.E.A, 


Department of Business Education, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire. 
Address: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana—‘A Wartime Program 
for the Training of Office Workers.” 


Mildred E, Taft 
Ist Vice-President 


H. P. Guy 
President 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Theme: “Curricular Adjustments to Meet the 
Needs of the War Program.” 

Chairman: R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Icie B. Johnson, Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Speakers: Lowell A. Decker, 
School, Rapid City, South Dakota; Earl Clev- 
enger, (Central College, Edmond, Oklahoma; 
Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, 


Office Practice and Clerical Skills 


Theme: “Curricular Adjustments to Meet the 
Needs of the War Program.” 

Chairman: Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Helen Borland, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Speakers: Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 


unior-Senior High 


Brighton, Massachusetts; Harold Fasnacht, 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado; E. R. 
Browning, East Carolina Teachers College, 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


D. D. Lessenberry 
2nd Vice-President 


OFFICERS 
OF 
N.E.A, DEPARTMENT 
OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Earl P. Strong 
Secretary 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Secretarial Section 


Theme: “Curricular Adjustments to Meet the 
Needs of the War Program.” 

Chairman: Mary D. Webb, Illinois State Normal 
Normal, Illinois. 

Secretary: Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Speakers: Lt. T. E. Dorn, Armored Force School, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky; Clyde I. Blanchard, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
New York; Edith Schnell, Department of Sec- 
retarial Science, University of Denver, Denver. 
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Harold T. Hamlen 
Treasurer 


Consumer and Distributive Education 


Theme: “Curricular Adjustments to Meet the 
Needs of the War Program.” 


Chairman: Joseph DeBrum, Stanford University, 

Stanford, California. 
Secretary: Mrs. Elenor Luette, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Speakers: Herman Baehr, High School, Wayne, 
Nebraska; N. B. Curtis, Special Representative, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, a8 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 30 
1:30-3:00 P.M. 


GENERAL MEETING 

Presiding, Mildred E. Taft, first vice-president. 

Address: Dr. Donald DuShane, Secretary, De- 
fense Commission of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C.—‘*Business Ed- 
ucation, an Aid to Victory.” 

Address: Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan—‘*A Resume of Busi- 
ness and the War Program.” 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Post-War Planning and Rehabilitation 


Chairman: Erwin M. Keithley, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Mrs. Grace Bumpus, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Address: Dr. Ernest A. Zelliott, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines. Iowa—‘‘Social Business Education 
in the Post-War Period.” 

Address: Wayne Hodges, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee—‘‘Future Business 
Leaders of America.” 

Address: Dr. Harl_ Douglas, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado—‘‘Looking Ahead in 
Business Education.” 


Standards in Business Education 


Chairman: Mrs. Frances D. North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Secretary: Mrs. Neva P. Haydon, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Address: Earl P. Strong, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.—‘‘Clerical Stand- 
ards in Federal Agencies.” 

Address: Marsden Sherman, Salinas Junior Col- 
lege, Salinas, California—‘‘Prognosis Tests for 
Stenography Students.” 

Address: Dr. A. O. Colvin, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley Colorado—‘‘National 
Clerical Ability Testing Program.” 


Cooperative Training Programs 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Plimpton Nelson, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, 
California. 


Secretary: Mildred Howard, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo, California. 

Address: Nellie Ogle, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio—‘‘Cooperative 
Training in Universities and Colleges.” 

Address: Lenys Laughton, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—‘Cooperative Training 
in Vocational Schools.” 

Address: Edwin M. Bonde—‘‘Cooperative Train- 
ing in Secondary Schools.” 


Wednesday, July 1 
12:30-2:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
Presiding, Hollis P. Guy, President. 
Address: Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
National Education Association, 
Minnesota. 


President, 
Minneapolis, 


2:30-4:00 P.M. 
BUSINESS SESSION 


Presiding, Hollis P. Guy, President. 

Reports of Secretary Earl P. Strong and Treas- 
surer Harold T. Hamlen. 

Committee Reports. 

Election of Officers. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


On Tuesday evening, June 30, on the Denver 
University Park Campus a chuck-wagon dinner 
will be served for the entertainment of the guests 
of the Department. All of the romance of the 
West will be reviewed. Western folk dances by 
the University of Denver Pioneer Promenaders 
and dinner from a real chuck-wagon. 


Many additional activities will be carried on 
for the NEA proper. The highlight of these . 
activities will be we of America,” a patriotic 
pageant which will be held in the World’s largest 
natural amphitheater in the Park of the 
Rocks at the foot of the mountains, on Wednesday 
evening. 
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With emphasis on the contribution of 
business education to the war program 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was reported by those in attend- 
ance to have been a big success. It was 
held at the Hotel Russell-Lamson in 
Waterloo, Iowa, on May 7, 8 and 9. The 
one disappointing feature of the conven- 
tion was the inability of president Irene 
M. Kessler to attend any of the sessions. 

The first day of the convention was 
Private School Managers’ Day, with H. E. 
Barnes, president of Barnes School of 


Meeting 


chairmen in charge: Secretarial, Mrs. W. 
R. Hamilton, Hamilton School of Com- 
merce, Mason City, Iowa; Business and 
Accounting, Ray Montgomery, Brown’s 
Business College, Peoria, Illinois; Office 
Machines, Mrs. Laura Puffer, Platt-Gard 
Business University, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Robert E. Lee Hill, Director of Alumni 
Activities at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, was the speaker at the annual 
banquet. The banquet was followed by a 
floor show and dancing. 

A panel discussion on Personality in 
Business, led by Evelyn Anderson, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa, featured the 


NEW C.C.T.A. OFFICERS 


Left to right: Mrs. S. P, Randall, treasurer; R. E. Aanstad, second vice-president; A. R. 
Graves, president; Florence Ludwick, secretary. Stanley J. Shook, first vice-president, 
was absent when the picture was taken. 


Commerce, Denver, Colorado, as chair- 
man. An interesting program was ar- 
ranged for the morning, luncheon and 
afternoon meetings. Following dinners of 
private school groups there was an in- 
formal reception with Elizabeth Waugh 
of Gates College as chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 

Friday morning was devoted to a gen- 
eral session after which the members 
gathered for a luncheon meeting to hear 
a forceful address by Robert Burlingame, 
WHO news commentator of Des Moines. 
His subject was “The Challenge to 
America.” The afternoon was given over 
to round-table sessions with the following 


Saturday morning program. A_ business 
meeting at noon was the final convention 
event. 

A. R. Graves of Capitol City Commer- 
cial College, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected president of the group for the 
coming year. Other officers are: First 
vice-president, Stanley J. Shook, Topeka 
Business College, Topeka, Kansas; second 
vice-president, R. E. Aanstad, Newton 
High School, Newton, Iowa; secretary, 
Miss Florence Ludwick, Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa; and treasurer, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger-Green Bay 
Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


The International Commercial Schools 
Contest to be held in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, June 18 and 19, will exemplify 
the skills which are playing a very im- 
portant part in our efforts to win the 
war—bookkeeping, shorthand, machine 
calculation, machine transcription, and 
especially the ability to type. Never be- 
fore in the history of our country has 
the demand and need for skilled typists 
been so urgent and vital. 

During the last decade this competitive 
program has proven to be a worth-while 
incentive to teachers and students striv- 
ing for higher standards in machine skill. 
The manipulation of office machines is 
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an ever-widening field. Sociological and 
economic authorities place strong empha- 
sis on the words fs they tell teach- 
ers to “teach the students to operate a 
machine”—“some machine”’—“but teach 
them one of them’—for the prediction 
has come true—“‘we must all know how 
to operate a machine of some type!” 
Through the committee’s interest, con- 
stant correspondence and unceasing work, 
the fundamental and practical idea of 
presenting well trained typists for active 
duty, where they will seek their places, 
finds its realization. 
—W. C. Maxwell, Contest Manager, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Iilinois. 


Typing Contest for Catholic Students 


Forty-two Catholic high schools and a 
total of 2,130 students competed for high 
honors in the Tenth Annual Individual- 
Pupil Contest, conducted by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association 
on April 

Of those taking the test in the various 

- schools only the three to five best papers 
were submitted for awards. Keys were 
awarded to students in the novice and 
amateur divisions for accuracy and speed, 
Certificates for outstanding skills were 
awarded to students in both classes. 

Certificates of superior achievement 
were presented to the following schools 
ranking first, second and third in the two 
divisions : 

Novice Division 
First: Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, 
nsas. 
Second: St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, Phoenix, 

Arizona. 

Third: Trinity High School, River Forest, Illinois, 


Amateur Division 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio. 


Second: St. Mary’s Parochial School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
Third: St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

& 


Textile Testing Course Offered 


Despite the increasing demands of de- 
fense work, the United States Testing 
Company has announced that its yearly 
summer course in Current Textile Analy- 
sis and Testing will be offered in July. 
This year’s studies will include current 
textile theories and testing procedures by 
means of lectures and demonstrations with 
standard testing equipment. Instructions 
will cover fiber, fabric, and clothing analy- 
sis; manufacture; and testing. The identi- 
fication, origin and nature of the natural 
fibers, older and newer synthetics such as 
the rayons, casein, vinyon, nylon, fiberglas, 
and sample swatches for reference will be 
included. The testing of woven and knit 
fabrics for such factors as construction, 
thread count, fiber identification, tensile 
strength, seam slippage, color fastness to 
light, washing and drycleaning will be the 
basis of construction. A study of the new 
testing equipment recently developed, such 
as the Warmth Tester, Snag Tester, Tor- 
ture Machine on Mattresses, and various 
shrinkage devices, will be an important 
part of the course. 

This year’s class will be held during the 
company’s regular business hours from 
9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. from July 6th 
through the 24th, excluding Saturdays and 
Sundays. There will be a small fee 
charged this year for the three week pe- 
riod to cover the cost of supplies, dupli- 
cated text and samples necessary for the 
students’ laboratory work. Applicants are 
required to have some elementary and tex- 
tile training in order that some major por- 
tion of the three weeks may be devoted 
to an intensified study and use of testing 
apparatus. 

Representatives of the fields of educa- 
‘tion, home economics, industry, and retail- 
ing are invited to take the course, applica- 
tions for which may be obtained from the 
United States Testing Company’s main 
laboratories in Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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Recent Elections 


G. H. Parker, of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville, was elected president 
of the business teachers section of the 
Tennessee Education Association at its 
recent April meeting. He will be assisted 
by John Maggart of the Carthage High 
School as secretary. / 


Members of the American Business 
Writing Association recently chose as 
their president Professor Harvey Lee 
Marcoux of Tulane. The four vice- 
presidents are: East, H. T. Viets of Syra- 
cuse, New York; South, W. H. Butter- 
field, of the University of Oklahoma; 
Midwest, R. R. Aurner, Wisconsin; West, 
W. J. Marra, California. C. R. Anderson 
of Urbana, Illinois, was re-elected sec- 


retary. 


Newly elected officers of the California 
Business Educator’s Association are: 
President, Harry C. Eckhoff, Assistant 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Business Ed- 
ucation, California State Department of 
Educators, Sacramento; vice-president, 
Mrs. Berniece Cunningham, Downey High 
School; secretary, Maribel Shimmin, 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City; 
treasurer, Phillip Ashworth, San Diego 
Vocational School. 


Raymond R. White, assistant professor 
of secretarial science, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation. The other officers elected 
to serve with him are: Vice president, 
Ethel Brock, High School, Ponca City; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Carol Steward 
Masters, Oklahoma Baptist University, 


Shawnee. 
e 


The following are the officers elected to 
guide the Indiana Business Education 
Teachers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Howard Stewart, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis; vice chairman, Thelma Gruver, 
Central High School, Evansville; secre- 
tary, Herman Truelove, Laboratory 
School, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Terre Haute. 


At the April meeting of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity the following officers 
were elected for the next year: President, 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn; first vice-president, 
Claire Betz, Bayside High School, Bay- 
side, Queens; second vice-president, 
Agnes McQuade, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, Queens; secretary, 
Irving Berman, Long Island City High 
School, Long Island City; treasurer, Dr. 
Milton Youngman, Morris High School, 


Bronx. 


Bernard F. Baker, of the Bureau of 
Curriculum of the Chicago Public Schools, 
was recently chosen to head the Illinois 
Business Education Association. The 
other officers elected are: Vice-president, 
Glen D. Meyers, Illinois Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Rockford; secretary, 
Eileen Stark, Tuley High School, Chicago; 
treasurer, Jane Deal, Morton Township 


High School, Cicero. 
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The following officers of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators’ Association were 
elected at the recent convention: Presi- 
dent, Donald E. Deyo, Hillyer Junior 
College, Hartford; vice president, Charles 
Olson, Stamford High School; secretary, 
Elizabeth Burger, Hillyer Junior College; 
treasurer, Littell R. Stone, Stone College, 
New Haven. 


Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, was elected president 
of the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Spring meeting. D. T. 
Krauss, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
was chosen vice-president and Norma 
Richter, Indianola Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 

e 


At the April 30 meeting of the Business 
Education Association of Philadelphia the 
following officers were elected: President, 
David Luithlen, Frankford High School; 
vice-president, Edwin M. Brown, Frank- 
ford High School; secretary, Marguerite 
Evans, Germantown High School; treas- 
urer, Clarence Wesp, Northeast High 
School. 


Recently-elected officers of the Ken- 
tucky Business Education Association are: 
President, L. C. Fowler, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray ; vice-presidents, 
Lillian M. Crosby, Western Junior High 
School, Louisville and Thomas E. Fitz- 
Hugh, Holmes Senior High School, Cov- 
ington; secretary, Rowena Wright, Ather- 
ton High School for Girls, Louisville; 
= C. C. Dawson, Berea College, 

erea. 


Lyle Maxwell, of Downs Community 
High School, Downs, Illinois, has been 
chosen to succeed Walter A. Kumpf as 
head of the Illinois State Commercial 
Teachers Association. Mr. Kumpf_ re- 
cently moved to Cincinnati to become 
associate editor of the South-Western 
Publishing Company. 


The members of the Wisconsin Busi- 
ness Schools Association recently elected 
W. W. Dale of Jonesville Business Col- 
lege, Jonesville, president for the coming 
year. W. H. Callow, Evanston Business 
College, Evanston, is the vice-president 
and Mrs. S. P. Randall of Badger-Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


At the March meeting of the Michigan 
Business Education Association (formerly 
the Michigan Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation), Ivan Mitchell, acting assistant 
principal of Detroit Western High School, 
was elected president of the group. Other 
officers include: first vice-president, Guy 
H. Ringle, head of the business education 
department at Three Rivers High School; 
second vice-president, Gertrude Murray, 
Ypsilanti High School; secretary-treas- 
urer, oe Sibley, Hamtramck High 

ool. 


Marc Gilbert of the Wyandotte High 
School in Kansas City was named presi- 
dent of the Eastern Kansas Business 
Teachers Association at its March meet- 
ing. Assisting him will be: Vice-president, 
Donald Chaney, Chanute High School, 
and secretary-treasurer, Hazel Johnson, 
Berryton Rural High School, Berryton. 


The newly elected officers of the West- 
ern Washington Commercial Teachers 
Association are: President, Cora Lynn 
Smith, High School, Everett; vice presi- 
dent, Kenneth J. Hansen, state director of 
student work for the N. Y. A., Spokane; 
secretary-treasurer, Robert Briggs, High 
School, Snohomish. 


The members of the business education 
section of the North Carolina Education 
Association’ elected Mrs. Zeb Vance of 
Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, as 
their chairman for 1942. Other officers 
elected are: Vice chairman, Captain B. R. 
Hough, Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak 
Ridge; secretary, Laura Bell, High 
School, Greenville. 


Officers of the commercial section of 
the Alabama Education Association for 
the coming year are: President, Lottie 
Thomas, Mortimer-Jordan Junior High 
School, Morris; vice president, Myrtle 
Payne, High School, Tuscaloosa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Virginia Coleman, 
Sidney Lanier High School, Montgomery. 


Julia Ector, University High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina, was recently 
elected president of the commercial sec- 
tion of the South Carolina Education As- 
sociation. The other officers elected to 
serve with Miss Ector are: Vice president, 
Dorothy Boone, Parker High School, 
Greenville; secretary, Elizabeth O'Dell, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia ; 
treasurer, Clarina Cornwell, High School, 


Columbia. 
e 


At the annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Business Education Association, 
Elsie Davis, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, was elected chairman 
for the coming year. 

* 


A. B. Chenier of Chenier Business Col- 
lege, Beaumont, was reelected president of 
the Texas Association of Commercial 
Colleges at the annual meeting in April. 
Other officers for the coming year are: 
Miss A. M. Suhr, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, vice-president; T. A. Sec- 
retan, Houston Business College, Houston, 
secretary-treasurer. 

* 


* John J. Gress, a member of the faculty 
of Hofstra College, Hempstead, Lon 
Island, New York, was recently electe 
president of the Nassau County (New 
York) Business Teachers Association. 
Other officers elected were Mrs. Kather- 
ine B. Jack of the Lawrence High School, 
vice-president; E. Bratcher, Valley 
Stream High School, secretary-treasurer. 


L. Lee Lindley of the Hampstead High 
School will head the commercial section. 
of the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion for the coming year. Rose Wickes 
of Eastern High School in Baltimore will 
serve as secretary. 
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Orth Appointed to New Position 


A. Park Orth has resigned his position 
at State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to become Senior Education 
Adviser in the Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania and is in charge 
of Visual Aids for National ‘Defense 
Training. He is located in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Orth is a graduate of the public 
schools of Harrisburg, of The Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he received 
his B.S. and A.M. degrees. In addition 


Mr. Orth 


to the graduate work done at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he has studied at 
Pennsylvania State College and at Temple 
University. 

Mr. Orth’s teaching experience was ob- 
tained in the high schools of Camden, 
New Jersey, Chester and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and in Temple University, 
Rider College, and State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. In addition 
to his teaching experience he has had 
practical business experience in the public 
accounting and auditing, real estate, insur- 
ance and retail selling fields. 


Roy Davis Retires 


Roy Davis, head of the English Depart- 
ment of the College of Business Admin- 
istration at Boston University is retiring 
this month after forty years of teaching, 
twenty-four of them at Boston University. 
He has been head of the English Depart- 
ment there since 1918. 

Before going to Boston University he 
did publicity work in Cambridge, and 
later, was head of the English Department 
of the Pawtucket (Rhode Island) schools. 
He is author or co-author of a number of 
books on business correspondence and has 
given courses on business writing to em- 
ployees of many large corporations. A 
few years ago, he gave a series of lectures 
in King’s College, London, England, and 
was invited to go over again to give a 
series of lectures at the famous Goldsmith 
Institute, London. 

Mr. Davis has two degrees from Dal- 
housie University in Canada, one from 
Harvard University and an honorary de- 
gree from Acadia University. 
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Miss O’Neal Leaves 
Alfred University 


Because of the illness of her parents, 
Augusta O’Neal has resigned from the 
faculty at Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York, and has accepted a secretarial posi- 
tion in Indianapolis. 

Before going to Alfred, Miss O’Neal 
was head of the commerce department at 
St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, 


Miss O’Neal 


Vermont, and had nine years’ teaching ex- 
perience in Illinois high schools. 

Miss O’Neal holds her Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, her Master’s from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and has done additional work at the 
Universities of Cincinnati, Colorado and 
Indiana. 

€ 


Miss Bradley at Anna, Illinois 


Virginia E. Bradley is now teaching in 
the Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School, Anna, Illinois, having. succeeded 
Pauline Conley (Mrs. Robert Rich). 

Before gcing to Anna Miss Bradley 
taught in the high schools at Bluffs and 
Pleasant Plains, Illinois. She has at- 
tended Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb; Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute in Peoria; University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles, and re- 
ceived her degree from MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Robert Murdy Advanced 


Robert H. Murdy, for many years as- 
sistant principal and head of the com- 
mercial department of the New Bedford 
(Massachusetts) Senior High School, has 
been appointed to the position of assistant 
superintendent of the New Bedford 
Schools. 

Mr. Murdy is well qualified by business 
and teaching experience for this new posi- 
tion. During the first World War he 
served as principal of the Soldiers’ 
Schools at Camp Upton, New York, and 
Camp Lee, Virginia. He has also been 
principal of the Evening High School in 
New Bedford. 


Benson Promoted; Trains Cadets 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
promoted Harold M. Benson to an assis- 
tant professorship of business education 
and placed him in charge of typewriting 
training of naval cadets. 

Beginning June 1, part of the facilities 
of Miami University were converted into 
a radio training station for U. S. Navy 
cadets from the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. Six hundred cadets are to 
be trained at one time with instruction 
given in typewriting, radio code, and radio 


Mr. Benson 


theory. Instruction will be furnished by 
the university. Assistant Dean F 
Niswonger will direct that given by the 
School of Business. Three instructors 
will teach under the supervision of Mr. 


Benson. 


Miss Paulson Accepts New Position 


Marie Paulson has transferred from the 
commercial department of the Jamestown 
(North Dakota) High School to a similar 
position in the Morris (Illinois) High 
School. Her previous teaching experience 
was in the high school at Rolla, North 
Dakota. 

Miss Paulson received her Bachelor’s 
degree from the State Teachers College at 
Minot, North Dakota and has taken addi- 
tional graduate work at the University of 
Denver School of Accounts and Finance. 


Miss Logan Teaching at 
Temple Secretarial School 


Marian C. Logan recently joined the 
teaching staff of the Temple Secretarial 
School, Washington, D. C., where she is 
teaching typewriting in the day school and 
business English and shorthand in the 
night school. 

Before going to Washington she taught 
at New York University, The Scudder 
School in New York City, and Strayer- 
Bryant & Stratton College in Baltimore. 
She holds her_Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from New York University. 
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Raymond Goodfellow Honored 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education in Newark, New 
Jersey, was elected the first honorary 
member of the Beta Delta Chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi, national business education 
fraternity, at the annual banquet and initi- 
ation held at the New York University 
Faculty Club on May 2. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne is the sponsor of 
the Beta Delta Chapter. Among the 
charter members are Dr. Maye C. Hylton, 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
and Mrs. Lempi S. Talvensaari, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Kansas Wesleyan Appoints Miss Barber 


A new member of the faculty at Kansas 
Wesleyan University at Salina is Leila M. 
Barber, who resigned from the high 
school faculty at Manhattan, Kansas, to 
accept this new position. 

Miss Barber was awarded her Bache- 
lor’s degree at Kansas State Teachers 
College in Emporia. Her graduate work 
has been done at the University of Denver 
where she will receive her Master’s de- 
gree this summer. 


Lee Advanced at 
Paterson, New Jersey 


The promotion of Francis G. Lee, head 
of the commercial department at East 
Side High School in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, to the position of vice-principal in that 
school has been announced. 

A graduate of Boston College, Mr. Lee 
holds a special certificate in commercial 
education from State Teachers College at 
Salem, Massachusetts. His Master’s de- 
gree is from Fordham University. 


Detroit Businessmen Honor Maclean 


R. J. Maclean, president of the Detroit 
Commercial College, was one of ten dele- 
gates appointed to represent the 4200 
members of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce at the recent convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Chicago. Mr. Maclean is a 
former Director of the Detroit Board. 


Muggleton to Johnson City 


A new member of the commercial 
faculty at Johnson City (New York) 
High School is Joseph Muggleton, who 
has taught at the Camden (New York) 
High School for the past two and one- 
half years. 

After graduating from the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany in 
1939, Mr. Muggleton began his graduate 
work at Syracuse University. 


Miss Post to New Jersey 


Ruth D. Post has been teaching at the 
Franklin (New Jersey) High School since 
early March when she resigned from the 
Nockamixon Consolidated School at Re- 
vere, Pennsylvania. The Revere school 
was her initial teaching post following 
her graduation in 1940 from Rider Col- 
lege at Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Professor Bellatty Retires 
But Continues C. S. and A. 


_ Many teachers of advertising, market- 
ing and (business English will be relieved 
to know that the recently announced re- 
tirement of Professor Charles E. Bellatty 
of Boston University will not mean the 
end of “Criticism, Suggestion and Advice,” 
the unique teaching aid which he has been 
sending to other teachers and their stu- 
dents for 14 of his 29 years as an in- 
structor. For this semimonthly preview- 
ing of advertisements, stories, and articles 
in The Saturday Evening Post has be- 
come standard teaching equipment in 
many of the leading colleges of business 
administration and in high schools from 
Maine to California. Last year 288 teach- 
ers lightened their teaching loads and 
heightened their class sessions with the 
inspirational prize contests which “C. S. & 
A.” offers under the sponsorship of the 
Post. Students mailed 45,610 answers last 
year and more than 111,000 in the last 
three years. 

Any teacher of advertising, marketing 
or English may obtain sample copies and 
complete information regarding this free 
bulletin by addressing “Criticism, Sug- 
gestion and Advice,” 685 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 

Besides editing “C. S. & A.” Professor 
Bellatty will teach two courses at Boston 
University and will continue as chairman 
of the Department of Advertising and 
Marketing. In his long service to the 
University he has taught at various times 
Principles of Advertising, Direct Mail 
and Mail Order Advertising, Advertise- 
ment Writing, Advertising Agency Pro- 
cedure, Mathematics of Advertising, 
Principles of Publicity, and Administra- 
tive Problems in Advertising. He pre- 
pared for his teaching career at Bowdoin 
College and in 15 years of advertising 
agency experience. 


Sonntag Promoted at New Orleans 

A. S.-Sonntag, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of Negro schools at New Or- 
leans, has been placed in charge of busi- 
ness administration in that city’s school 
system. 


Research in Business Education 


Recent research in the field of business 
education has been summarized in the Oc- 
tober, 1941 issue of The Review of Edu- 
cational Research published by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 
1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin may be secured for $1.00. 
This summary was organized under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Jacob S. Orleans of 
the College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hartford Distributive Education Survey 


A thoroughly organized program of in- 
struction in cooperative distributive edu- 
cation has been recommended to the Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) board of education by 
a joint committee of teachers and repre- 
sentatives of the chamber of commerce. 

A twenty-nine page bulletin was pre- 
pared to present the purpose of the study, 
the fundamental problem, subjects to be 
taught, and a detailed series of facts indi- 
cating the need for this type of training 
in the Metropolitan area of Hartford. 


Miss Talcott Full Owner of Moody School 


Ellen C. Talcott, a partner in the 
Moody school, New Britain, Connecticut, 
since its establishment fifteen years ago, 
assumed full ownership of the school last 
month, 

Miss Talcott has attended Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts ; Sim- 
mons College, Boston; and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Before becoming a 
partner in the Moody school, she was a 
teacher in the Public schools of Connecti- 
cut. For four years she was director of 
the commercial department of Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Miss Talcott was president of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators Association 
in 1939, the first woman to be elected to 
that office. 

© 


Mr. Gemmell, Goes to Albany 


James Gemmell, pr has resigned his 
position as head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Hornell (New York) High 
School, and has joined the faculty of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 

Mr. Gemmell has attended the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Syracuse University, 
and the New York State College for 
Teachers. 

e 


New Appointment for Hodge 


James Hodge has been appointed to the 
teaching staff in the Department of Com- 
merce at Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Mr. Hodge received his Master’s degree 
from North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton. He was formerly head of 
the commercial department at Plainview 
High School, Plainview, Texas. 


Jensen-Prosser 


Charles J. Jensen has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of business education at 
Chester (Pennsylvania) High School to 
accept the position of director of per- 
sonnel for the Heppenstall-Eddystone 
Corporation of Eddystone, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Prosser, for the past five years 
a teacher in the commercial department at 
Chester High School has succeeded Mr. 


ensen. 
J e 


Linville Advanced 


Douglas Linville, for six years instruc- 
tor in commercial subjects in the La- 
fayette High School, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
was recently appointed vice-principal of 
that school. 

Mr. Linville is president of the St. 
Joseph Commercial Teachers Association 
and chairman of the commercial division 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. He received his B.S. in commerce 
from Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College and has studied toward the Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Missouri. 


Nelson in Ordnance Department 


Julius Nelson, a commercial teacher at 
the Windber (Pennsylvania) High School 
for the past ten years, has entered the 
U. S. Civil Service and has been placed in 
the Machine Gun Division of the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Mr. Nelson has conducted artistic typing 
contests for several years and is the au- 
thor of a book on artistic typing. 
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is the 


lime to 


true economy — 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS EVERY 
BOY AND GIRL SHOULD STUDY 


Reich's 
SELLING TO THE CONSUMER 
Textbook $1.96 Workbook $ .64 


The principles of retail selling are here set 
forth. The main divisions of the book cover 
the salesman, his attitude and _ personality, 
knowledge of merchandise, the consumer, the 
selling process, good salesmanship, service and 
the store. The book also contains an application 
of retail selling principles by means of practical 
techniques as suggested by leading manufac- 
turers, selling from a list of prospects, house-to- 
house selling, and getting a job of selling. 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for both the text and 
workbook -60 


Reich and Siegler’s 


CONSUMER GOODS 
How to Know and Use Them 


Textbook $1.96 Workbook $ .52 


This text in merchandising and consumer knowl- 
edge of goods and materials is for commercial 
and home economics courses. Its methods of 
judging and testing the genuineness of the 
goods, with hints for their proper care, will be 
an aid to salesmen and purchasers. The history 


graphical location, economic implications, and 
problems of distribution are presented. 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for both the text and 
the Handbook 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York — Cincinnati — Chicago 
Boston — Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 


A good filing system is just as important 
as the file. The indexing . . . guides and 
the folders for holding material .;. . might 
be compared to the ‘works’ in a watch 
case. Both must be good to assure satis- 
factory service. Insist on genuine 
Globe-Wernicke filing supplies . . . index 
guides, “Tuftear’ manila folders and 
“Fanfold’’ folder labels. They stand up 
under hard, constant use and soon prove 
their quality difference by longer life and 
better service. Needed in every office. 


Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer 
...0r write direct to us for more information. 


Flat Celluloid Tabs 


“TUFTEAR’ MANILA FILING FOLDER 


Built for long, useful service . . . all 
standard styles of tabbing . . . rounded 


Plain Tab Guides corners. Available in three weights. 


| Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


of many important commodities, their geo- _ 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The text is clearly written, the various subjects 
are treated in logical sequence and the reason 
upon which each principle is based is fully 
stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, step 
by step, and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstand- 
ing institutions where a strong account- 
ing department is desired. 


We will gladly send this text to you for ninety 
days’ examination upon request 


Chicago, Ill. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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SELLING, by Earl G. Blackstone, C. C. 


Crawford and E. Grinnell; Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 335 pp. $1.60. 


This book provides the basis for the 
most stimulating and practical course in 
salesmanship. The simple vocabulary, the 
lively personalized style, highlighted with 
amusing cartoons, the emphasis on doing— 
all make the book attractive and stimu- 
lating to the student. 

At frequent intervals in each chapter 
there are lists of Activities, Decisions, 
and Thoughts. These are the real back- 
bone or substance of the book and the 
main text has been built around them. 
They give a realistic basis for the study 
of the text and of the business world for 
which the student is fitting himself. Every 
effort has been made to keep them store- 
like, so that learning can go forward 
through concrete observation and actual 
practice. 

At the end of each section, in addition 
to the suggested activities, there are num- 
bers of questions involving decisions on 
problems in that section. These decision 
questions are valuable, not only as bases 
for class discussion and debate, but also 
as study guides. They are intended to 
stimulate thinking and to guide action. 
Their answers are not necessarily found 
in the books, but come out of the pupil’s 
thinking and out of discussions with 
others. They help the student to formu- 
late his ideas more sharply. 

A number of high schools used the 
text in manuscript form and it was read 
critically by experts in the field of sales- 
manship. In addition, graduate students, 
teachers of commercial education from 
all over the country, checked and re- 
vised it from the classroom viewpoint. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
(Second Edition) , by Raymond C. Good- 
fellow and Peter L. Agnew, Cincinnati: 
The South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 124 pp. $.60. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
(Second Edition), by Raymond C. 
Goodfellow and Peter L. Agnew, Cin- 
cinnati: The South-Western Publishing 
Company, 163 pp, $.72. 


The first of the above textbook-work- 
books contains thirty jobs (assignments) 
covering the operation of the crank-driven 
calculating machine. The book contains 
twenty-seven practice jobs and_ three 
achievement tests. 

The second textbook-workbook listed is 
a sixty-job manual covering key-driven 
calculating machines. The book contains 
fifty-four practice jobs (assignments) and 
six achievement tests. 

Each problem in these textbock-work- 
books constitutes a unit of work for a 
class period. The tests are printed sep- 
arately from the textbook but inserted in 
the front of the book. Both publications 
include eight pages of mathematical tables 


,to facilitate machine operation. The pages 


of the texts are perforated for convenient 
removal for checking purposes. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N., Y. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW, by R. Rob- 
ert Rosenberg, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 640 pp, $1.84. 


- This book will be recognized as a ma- 
jor contribution to the teaching materials 
in business law. The origins and devel- 
opment of American law are excellently 
presented in an introductory section. 

The formal arrangement follows the 
usual topics in business law: contracts, 
personal property, bailments, negotiable in- 
struments, suretyship and _ insurance 
agencies, partnership and corporation, and 
real property. Nevertheless, the content 
is quite different from that presented in 
most business law books. Each chapter 
begins with some very specific questions 
involving everyday situations which should 
intrigue the student’s interest. Then sev- 
eral problems are presented. Then only 
comes the usual presentation of infor- 
mation. Finally, there is an excellent sec- 
tion of application of principles to cases 
in problems, a time drill, completion drill, 
and case problem material. 

The last section of the book, devoted 
to current social legislation, is especially 
significant. It covers such topics as work- 
men’s compensation laws, social security, 
old-age insurance laws, unemployment 
compensation, national labor relations act, 
and the wage and hour law. 

Another interesting feature is a series 
of something like a hundred socialized 
drawings, pen and ink sketches, that pic- 
ture everyday applications of law. This 
new text should be a welcome addition to 
business law teaching materials. 

HOW TO USE CRANK-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATORS, by Albert Stern and Mary 
Stuart, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 96 pp. List price, $.60. 


The major emphasis of this text is on 
the fundamental techniques and drills re- 
quired for efficient operation of the Mon- 
roe, Marchant, and Friden machines. In 
addition, the material provides clerical 
practice and special training in following 
instructions, growing out of business situ- 
ations presented in each of the twenty les- 
son units. 

Each unit is arranged on three instruc- 
tional levels. The first level, within the 
scope of even low-ability students, con- 
tains all new learning. The second level 
is suitable for students of average abil- 
ity, and the third provides enough prac- 
tice material. for the brightest students. 
The text is suitable for instruction by any 
method, but particularly well adapted to 

the rotation plan. 


ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 32 pp. $.32. 


This bulletin is based on official army 
and navy regulations. The manual is in- 
tended for use in typewriting, dictation, 
letter writing, and clerical training classes 
with the following types of students: 

1. Training classes for army and navy 

clerical service. 

2. School classes in typing, stenography, 

and office practice. 

3. Boys in school who expect to enter 

military service. 

4. Girls in school who plan to seek civil- 

ian employment in army and navy 

offices. 

. Civilians who wish to be well in- 
formed regarding army and navy cor- 
respondence practices and procedures. 
Included in the manual are illustrations 

of letter layouts and indorsements for 

both army and navy correspondence. In- 
structions for carbon copies, enclosures, 
folding, envelopes, and postage are given. 

A list of authorized abbreviations is in- 

cluded in the manual. 

This bulletin should help considerably 
to motivate secretarial training through 
the use of current materials. 


WRITER’S HAND BOOK OF AMERICAN 
USAGE, by Tom B. Haber, New York: 
Longmans Green and Co., Inc., 152 pp. 
A reference book on the English lan- 

guage as it is written and spoken in the 

United States. It gives special attention 

to usages that are particularly American. 
This book will serve as a fine guide and 

source book for teachers of shorthand, 
business English, secretarial training, and 
allied subjects. 


un 


TURSE-DUROST SHORTHAND ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEST, by Paul L. Turse and Wal- 
ter N. Durost, Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. Form A, price per pack- 
age of 25 tests $1.10 net. Specimen set, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

The method of measuring shorthand 
achievement employed by these authors 
makes possible an objective test that is 
easily administered and simply scored, anc 
yet gives evidence of being equally as 
valid as the traditional method of testing’ 
by a verbatim transcript of notes. 

The dictated matter of each of the two 
equivalent forms, A and B, consists of five 
typical business letters, dictated in the 
usual way at varying speeds, depending 
upon the degree of experience. The let- 
ters are also recorded in the traditional 
fashion, but here the similarity with pre- 
vious tests of shorthand achievement ends 
Each pupil is given a test booklet con- 
taining a transcript of the five letters. 
However, each of the letters as tran- 
scribed contains errors and omissions ° 
which the pupil is required to correct and 
fill in from the shorthand notes. These 
corrections and additions are entered in 
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the margin of the test booklet on lines 
provided for this purpose, making it pos- 
sible to score the test by means of the 
key. 

vidence that this method of testing 
shorthand achievement measures the same 
skills as a verbatim transcription of notes 
is found in data from a carefully con- 
trolled experiment, which show a correla- 
tion of approximately 1.00 between the 
two methods. That is, the test measures 
the fundamentally identical skills as meas- 
ured by a literal transcript. 

‘the items are balanced to measure skill 
in shorthand principles, shorthand pen- 
manship or outline proportion, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, sentence structure, and 
spelling. 

.vorms for first- and second-year stu- 
dents are based on experimental testings 
in 26 high schools. The Manual of Di- 
rections contains full data on the construc- 
tion of the test, validity, reliability, ad- 
ministration, scoring, and interpreting. 

This shorthand achievement test should 
prove valuable to teachers and admin- 
istrators in assigning grades, sectioning 
and diagnosing difficulties, as well as in 
determining how their students stand in 
relation to other high schools and which 
of their students are ready to take posi- 
tions in business or industry. 

e 


MECHANICS OF BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING, by Benjamin R. Haynes and 
lrol Whitmore, Knoxville, Tennessee: 
Division of University Extension, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 66 pp. 50c. 


This bulletin is a significant contribu- 
tion to business English and especially to 
the teaching of this and allied subjects. 

As the bulletin indicates, over four bil- 
lion business letters are written every 
year and, assuming a cost of a little over 
forty cents apiece, the cost is six million 
dollars a day. How can these costs be 
reduced? What are the standards by 
which good letters are measured? How 
van letter writing be improved? 

The production of a study of this type 
dealing with the content of teaching ma- 
terials, rather than with methodology, is 
a wholesome sign. The book is uniquely 
useful not only to the directors of steno- 
graphic personnel in larger offices, but 
also to teachers who wish to improve their 
work so that it will exemplify the best 
practice as found in business. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND RESEARCH 
STUDIES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
Bulletin No. 24, December, 1941, of 
The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, Ann 
Brewington, Editor. 35 pp. $.50. 


A STUDY OF STUDENT TEACHING IN 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, STATE COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, AND SE- 
LECTED PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, by Harold B. Gilbreth. 
Bulletin, No. 25, January, 1942, of The 
National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions. An: Brewing- 
ton, Editor. 41 pp. $.50. 


These publications are a part of the 


service which the N.A.B.T.T.I. offers to: 


its membership. 

Bulletin No. 24 contains six projects 
that should be of special interest to those 
who are responsible for the training of 
teachers of business subjects. The fol- 
lowing topics are included: costs of train- 
ing of teachers, numbers of men and 
women entering business teacher training, 
M.A. requirements in teacher preparation, 
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teaching business writing at the collegiate 
level, research studies in process, and ad- 
ministrative organizations of business edu- 
cation in institutions which are members 
of the association sponsoring these bul- 
letins. 

Bulletin No. 25 is an abstract of a thesis 
and presents the results of an investigation 
into the practices of various types of 


institutions offering business teachers 
training, together with recommendations 
for the improvement of practices, as they 
relate to the student teaching opportunities 
of prospective business teachers. 

Both of these valuable bulletins are 
available for general distribution by writ- 
ing to H. M. Doutt, Secretary, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Education, by Herbert 
A. Tonne, Somerville, New Jersey: Somerset 
Press, Inc., 214 pp. $2.25. 


Business Education to War Needs, 
Bulletin of ‘the Commercial Education 
Association of the City ot New York and 
Vicinity, Hamden L, forkner, Editor. New 
York City: New York University Bookstore, 
76 pp. $.25, 


Adjustin, 


e 
Applying Good English, by Henry Seidel Canby, 
John Baker Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 430 pp. 
$1.48. 
Army and Navy Correspondence, Pamphlet_ of 
the South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 32 pp. 
e 


Business Education Index, 1941, Eugene Hughes, 
Editor. New York: ‘the Business Education 
World, 56 pp. $1.0U. This publication is 
sponsored by Velta Epsilon. 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course (Second Edi- 
tion), by Raymond C. Goodfellow and Peter L. 
Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 125 pp. Test Jobs, three in num- 
ber on detached sheets, 60 cents. 

e 


Early Business College Bank Notes, by John A. 
Muscalus, 717 West Marshall Street, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. 16 pp. 0 

° 


Fundamentals of Selling, by R. G. Walters and 
ohn W. Wingate, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 526 pp. 
e 


How to Improve Your Personality, by Roy New- 
ton, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
ery 205 pp. $1.75, Teacher’s Manual, 12 pp. 


How to Use Crank-Driven Calculators, by Albert 
Stern and Mary Stuart, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 92 pp. $.60. 


Income Tax Simplified for the Wage Earner and 
Professional Man, 4 Jerome A. Kramer, 
vores Croydon Publishing Company, Inc., 

pp. $.25. 


Introduction to Social Science, Volumes I and II., 
ot George C. Atteberry and others, New York: 
he Macmillan Company. Volume I, 668 pp., 
$3.00; Volume II, 800 pp., $4.00. 
e 


Job Sheets for Office Machines Courses, by C. E. 
Daggett, published by the author at State 
Teachers ( oe St. Cloud, Minnesota, $1 for 
single copies, five or more at $.30 each. 

Key-Driven Calculator Course (Second Edition), 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow and Peter L. 
Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Congney, 163 pp. Test Jobs, six in number 
on etached sheets, $.72. 


Modern Corporation Finance, by William H. Hus- 
band and James Dockeray; icago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 853 pp. $4.25. 

e 


Occupational Analysis as a Basis of Bookkeeping 
Curricula of Public Secondary Schools, by Etta 
C. Skene. An abstract of a thesis. Published 
by the Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 13 pp. 


Office Machines and Clerical Practice, Spring, 
1942, publication of The National Business 
Education Quarterly, Earl P. Strong, Editor-in- 
hief. Washington, Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A. at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W. 72 pp. 


Research and the Business Classroom Teacher, 
Volume X, No. 4, May 1942, of “The National 
Business Education Quarterly,” of the N. EF. A. 
Department of Business Education, 5S. J. 
Wanous, Issue Editor. Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Business Education of the 
N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

e 

Research Studies in Business Education, Mono- 
graph No. 2, of the Beta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 69 pp. 


Retail Credit, by Norris A. Brisco and Rudolph 
Severa, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 645 pp. 
Trade edition $5.35; school edition, $4.00. 


Seven Keys to Holding a Job, by George J. Lyons 
and Harmon C. Martin, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 249 pp. $1.20. 


Soy Beans: Gold from the Soil, by Edward J. 
Davis, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
122 pp. $ 

© 


The Business Curriculum, by R. G. Walters. 
Monograph 55 of The South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 38 pp. 


The Women Graduates of a Collegiate School g 
Business, by Anne Brewington and Evelyn V. 
Berg, Chicago: University of (Chicago Press, 
99 pp. $1.00. 


What Do Employment Directors Expect of Be- 
ginning Office and Store Employees? An_Ab- 
stract of the Research Committee Report of the 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 13 pp. 


Writer’s Hand Book of American Usage, by Tom 
. Haber. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 152 pp. $1.00. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 14 


. Flush with the left margin. 


1 
2. Express one in figures and spell out the other, preferably the smaller 


number. 
. Dear Mr. Blank. 


3 

4. Not unless the abbreviations are slang. 

5. In parentheses before hand-written signature, but without parentheses 
in the typed signature. There is a growing-tendency to omit Miss, 
especially when signing a letter in an official capacity, 
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If you own an LC SMITH... 
You're in luck! 


The need for war materiel has compelled 
the U. S. Government to restrict manufac- 
ture and sale of typewriters. We must now 
devote our tacilities to war production. 


For some time to come, it will be diffi- 
cult to buy any typewriters. 


So—if you own an L C Smith, or a 
Corona, you are indeed lucky! For you 
will already have learned their capacities 
(long known) for long life and little wear. 
We know they will serve you well! 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc - Syracuse, New York 


BLACKSTONE, CRAWFORD 
AND GRINNELL'S 


SELLING 


A new text providing an exceptionally stimulat- 
ing course for the class that wants to learn how 
to sell things now, as well as later in a selling 
job. 

Makes a new approach through concrete, nat- 
ural, storelike, and lifelike activities that give 
actual practice in specific selling skills, and 
plenty of opportunity for action now. 


Provides also a thorough, systematic check of 
the student's talents against the job standards 
required in various kinds of selling. For high 
school or commercial school classes. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


JUNE, 1942 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
JUNE 15th 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
by HOWARD M. DOUTT 


Professor of Secretarial Science 
University of Akron 


This new book brings to the field a complete and 
mature treatment of secretarial science. Background 
material is provided on the historical development 
of secretarial science and on the general nature and 
scope of secretarial duties. In addition, detailed 
consideration is given to specific procedures such as 
collecting information, filing, greeting guests, hand- 
ling correspondence and other — of messages, 
using the telephone, keeping office records, and 
other duties performed in the modern office. The 
chapter on Procuring a Position will give the reader 
valuable information on obtaining employment in 
this field. An extensive bibliography will permit 
the expansion of any chapter or section. The book 
is interesting, practical, and thoroughly up to date. 
582 pages. 


A Workbook in Secretarial Science by Ernestine C. Donald- 
son and Agnes J. Kean, both of the University of Minnesota, 
is now in preparation and will be published on September 1. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 24 FOR QUESTIONS) 


Our contributors to this feature this month include Harlan J. 
Randall, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Lillian 
D. Yoder, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Donald 
R. Roberts, Elma (Washington) Public Schools; Paul Lazarick, 
Service Detachment, U.S.M.A., West Point, New York. 


@ 1. Of what value is the student’s “note- 
hook” to the teacher? It is of no value. 
Then why not have the student keep that 
type of notebook which will be of value 
to him? Depending on the subject, he 
might keep in it his assignments, class 
notes, outlines of work, study guides, and 
other material. Let him keep his note- 
book in a manner which will be most 
beneficial to him. Of course, the teacher 
can suggest ways to keep the notebook 
and its content. Then, too, it will be 
necessary to check on it occasionally, but 
this can be done in a few minutes dur- 
ing the latter part of the class period 
while the student is working out a prob- 
lem or looking over his next day’s assign- 
ment. It should not be necessary to col- 
lect the notebook and grade it. 

The notebook work has been required 
by the teacher with the attitude that the 
student is doing it for the teacher, and 
this type of notebook has very little value 
to the student—thus it has become a bur- 
den to both the teacher and the student. 

Notebooks are very helpful in teaching 
ninth grade general business classes. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if they should be used 
in most other classes in business educa- 
tion. I have tried them in twelfth grade 
courses such as business law, business or- 


ganization, and business economic prob- 


lems and found them unsatisfactory. 

Students in a ninth grade general 
business class are at the age when they 
like to cut out things and paste them in 
their notebook to illustrate answers to 
study guide questions. A notebook in such 
a class serves several purposes: 

1. A notebook is a learning device. 
Students learn by getting things in their 
notebook, even if some of it is almost 
copy material from the textbook. 

2. A notebook is an interest device. 
Students who are not particularly in- 
terested in reading from a book like to 
collect something relating to their in- 
terests and place it in notebooks. Later 
this same student may become interested 
enough in several problems to read 
carefully from books. 

3. A notebook is a device to keep 
students busy and working to capacitv. 
Extra-credit questions, the answers to 
which mav be found in reading from 
various other texts and reference books. 

may well be answered and _ illustrated 
in a student’s notebook. With such a 
device a student can never say, “T 
haven’t anything to do.” 

4. A notebook is a device which 
should aid the student in organization 
and neatness. It gives a student a 
chance for self-expression and an op- 
portunity for much practice in English, 
penmanship, and spelling. 

5. A notebook is a device which helps 
relate the material studied in a general 
business class to the affairs of the com- 
munity. It offers students an oppor- 
tunity to collect the various business 
forms and materials used in the com- 
munity and explain their use. 

No doubt there are other uses of a 
notebook in ninth grade general business 
classes but the above are certainly enough 
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to convince many teachers that a_note- 
book can be used with profit. In my 
opinion a notebook can be used with or 
without a workbook, but if the greatest 
value is to be obtained from their use the 
teacher must provide in the grading sys- 
tem for both the required and extra- 
credit work done by the students. 


e@ 2. Radio scripts borrowed the 
Educational Script Exchange of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency have proved a use- 
ful means of instruction in my classes in 
general business training. Only one copy 
of each script may be borrowed, but per- 
mission is given to produce as many copies 
as needed locally. 

The first few rehearsals are just te 
develop smoothness of reading, expres- 
sion, and pace. After that we practice 
with the microphone. Our school sound 
movie setup has a microphone attachment 
so that it can be used as a public address 
system. With the microphone in one 
corner of the room and the sneaker in 
another corner, we go through several 
more rehearsals. When we are satisfied 
with our production, records are cut on a 
home recorder. 

The records are then ready to be 
played for classroom instruction. As a 
means of instruction, I have not been 
disappointed. Variety has been called the 
spice of life, and certainly instruction can 
use a little such “spice.” I cannot justify 
variety for variety’s sake, but I can 
justify this “spice.” Of the hundreds of 
scripts available only six appealed to me 
by title as suitable. The informational 
material contained in these scripts, counled 
with the dramatic form of presentation is 
an almost unequalled form of “spice.” 

The first script we worked un was one 
dealing with Transportation. Next vear, 
and for several succeeding years, this 
same script, set down in permanent form 
can be played in connection with the chap- 
ters on transportation. I am satisfied that 
the material contained in these scripts is 
sufficiently well organized and historically 
accurate to make the investment of time 
and money worthwhile when viewed from 
the probable number of years of its use- 
fulness. 

The first playing of the records pro- 


- vided an opportunity to listen for friends’ 


voices and laugh at their characterizations. 
But the second playing brought home the 
educational punch. We have publicized 
the fact that the scripts were actual radio 
scripts of programs some of them might 
have listened to, and all had the oppor- 
tunity to hear. If I can in any way in- 
still the idea that there are programs on 
the radio besides “swing” that are really 
worth listening to—if I can get my stu- 
dents to listen to an educational program 
on the radio, rather than turn it off as 
soon as it starts—I’ll feel that I have 
really accomplished something. 


e@ 3. To save paper for defense, have your 
students practice shorthand on a student’s 
“Magic Slate” with a stencil ball point 
stylus. The Magic Slate can be procured 
at almost any “Five and Ten” and the 


stylus at any office supplies store. The 
latter can also be used in practicing the 
shorthand plates in the textbook or in 
magazines if the tracing is done with a 
light touch. 


@ 4. To help his students retain the five 
main classes of accounts the teacher tells 
a story about a boy who once took book- 
keeping who had difficulty in remember- 
ing the classes of accounts. The boy had a 
very charming girl, of whom he was very 
fond, named Alice. There was not a 
chance in the world of the boy forgetting 
Alice. The teacher then capitalizes upon 
the scene to help his students remember 
the five main classes of accounts by 
writing the name Alice on the black- 
hoard vertically, letting each letter stand 
for one of the five main classes of ac- 
counts as follows: 
A—Stands for Asset Accounts. 
L—Stands for Liability Accounts. 
T—Stands for Income Accounts. 
C—Stands for Capital Accounts. 
E—Stands for Expense Accounts. 

In Asset Accounts, are recorded the va- 
rious kinds of property owned and used by 
the business. If the business has no debts 
the ownership or proprietorship of the 
business is the same as the total of the 
assets. Thus the equation Assets = Pro- 
prietorship is introduced. The teacher ex- 
plains that in the eauation Assets = Pro- 
prietorship, Assets is on the left side of 
the equation so, therefore, all Asset Ac- 
counts increase on the left side or debit 
side of the T Account. Naturally if As- 
set Accounts increase on the left or 
debit side of the T Account, they will de- 
crease on the opposite side, the right or 
credit side. 

In Liability Accounts, are recorded the 
debts or obligations that the business owes 
to others. It is shown that the creditors 
of the business have a claim against the 
assets for the amount of their claim. Thus 
the proprietorship of the husiness is de- 
termined by subtracting the total debts 
from the total assets. To illustrate more 
clearly assume that a business has total 
assets of $8000.00 liabilities of 
$2000.00. Assets of $8000.00 minus liabili- 
ties of $2000.00 equals proprietorship 
$6000.00. Likewise, it is shown that assets 
of $8000.00 equals liabilities $2000.00 plus 
proprietorship $6000.00. Therefore, all 
ability Accounts increase on the credit side 
of the T Account: because in the equation 
Assets = Liabilities ++ Proprietorship. 
Liability is on the right or credit side of 
the equation. 

In The Capital Account, is recorded the 
owner’s interest in the business, proprietor- 
ship or net worth. It is explained that 
the Capital Account increases on the right 
or credit side of the T Account. be- 
cause in the equation Assets = Liabilities 
+ Proprietorship, capital or proprietor- 
ship is on the right or credit side of the 
equation. 

In Income Accounts, are recorded the 
earnings or income of the business. In- 
come has a tendency to increase capital 
or proprietorship, and since capital in- 
creases on the credit side of the account, 
therefore, Income Accounts increase on 
the credit side because income increases 
capital. Any element that increases the 
Capital Account must increase on the 
credit. 

In Expense Accounts, are recorded ex- 
penses incurred by the business for serv- 
ices and operating costs. Expenses equally 
decrease assets and capital. Capital Ac- 
counts decrease on the debit side and since 
expenses decrease capital, therefore, Tx- 
pense Accounts increase on the debit side 
of the T Account. 
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How Long 
will your Typewriters Last? 


How long will the war last? How long will 
my typewriters last?...these are the questions 
many school executives are asking. 

Here is one thing you can be sure about. 
Your typewriters and office training machines 
will last longer if you take advantage of the 
Underwood Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Representative will be 
vlad to explain how the plan assures peak 


performance, economy and longer life for your 


typewriters and office machines. His knowl- 
edge, experience and ability to do a thorough 
job will help keep your typewriters. adding 
machines and accounting machines on the job. 
This is a valuable contribution in helping you 
train the business personnel so essential to 
our country’s war effort. 

There's an Underwood Service Representa: 
tive eager to serve you! Call your local 


Underwood Elliott Fisher ottice. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Service in 407 Cities in the U, 


Invest in America! 
Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


{. and 26 Cities in Canada 


Underwood Elfiott Fisher Company 


One Park Ave... Nationwide Service 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS — 


STERNEST 


In the Emergency, the job the na- 
tion's Business Schools have is more 
important than ever—they must con- 
tinue to turn out typists to fill the 
increased need for them and the 
shortages caused by changing per- 
sonnel. 

As Business Schools do represent the 


— MUST CONTINUE TYPING 


sternest proving-ground for any type- 
writer, it is vital to the war effort to 
keep these machines in top condition 
at all times. There can be no long 


delays caused by breakdowns. The 


productive pace must be maintained 
Remington Rand offers to every busi- 
ness School in America a service tha? 
will go a long way toward assuring 
continued typing. 

Get in touch with our nearest Branch 
Office, have the condition of your 
typewriters undergo a thorough sur- 
vey. A written report will tell what 
needs to be done to make them last 
longer—by doing this, you will do 
your part to KEEP AMERICA 
TYPING! 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON FIRST> FINEST FASTEST! 
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